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Girolamo Savonarola 
1452—1498 
By W. G. POLACK 


On May 23 this year, 450 years will have passed since 
the martyrdom at Florence, Italy, of Girolamo Savonarola, 
last of the great medieval friars and last of the so-called fore- 
runners of the Reformation. Columbus had discovered 
America six years before. Martin Luther, 15 years old, was 
attending the school of the Brethren of the Common Life at 
Magdeburg when Savonarola died. Thirty years later Luther 
published Savonarola’s exposition of Psalm 51 — an exposition 
written while he was awaiting execution — as an example of 
evangelical doctrine and Christian piety. To understand the 
background of the martyrdom of the Monk of Florence means 
to understand why a reformation of the Church was necessary. 
In the Church-directed death of this man we see the culmina- 
tion, as it were, of all the evils that had gradually developed 
and taken root in medieval Christendom. 

The fifteenth century had produced many startling pheno- 
mena in what was supposed to be Christian Europe. Wars, 
treachery, murders, lasciviousness, rapine, and crimes of every 
hue fill up the annals of the period. 

The dawn of that century brought the spectacle of two 
heads of Western Christendom, two popes, one at Rome, one 
at Avignon. The Council of Pisa, 1409, decided that a council 
was superior to the pope, deposed both popes, and elected a 
new one. As the two refused to be deposed, there now were 
three popes! It took the Council of Constance to end the 
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schism and to set up one pope who was eventually recognized 
by the entire Church of the West. The same council, however, 
condemned John Hus and Jerome of Prague as heretics and 
had them burned at the stake. 


Italy and Rome, the heart of the Church, were in a state 
of more or less constant warfare. There was no cessation, 
except to take breath and to mend the battered arms. Then, 
to add to the demoralization, came the news that the Turks, 
under Mahomet II, had taken Constantinople and, flushed 
with victory, were ascending the Danube and moving toward 
the Adriatic, threatening all Europe with subjugation. The 
rivalry between the Italian princes and cities was so great that 
they could not even unite against this common foe. Venice, 


almost unaided by the rest of Italy, struggled against the ' 


Moslem, but after fifteen years had to sue for peace and had 
to pay an annual tribute. It was not until the sudden death 
of Mahomet II and the subsequent withdrawal of his armies 
that this danger to Italy was removed. 


The Roman Papacy, in general, had become so thoroughly 
secularized that the popes were usually involved in the wars, 
and their private lives were as vicious as those of many secular 
princes. When Pope Sixtus IV died in 1484, he was succeeded 
by Innocent VIII, whose life belied his official name. He was 
the unmarried father of seven children whom he openly ac- 
knowledged. It was the marriage of a daughter of Lorenzo de 
Medici of Florence to one of the natural sons of Innocent VIII 
that paved the way for the elevation of this family to the 
highest position in the Church. For the pontiff made Giovanni, 
the thirteen-year-old second son of Lorenzo, cardinal. Sub- 
sequently Giovanni became Pope Leo X. 


The immediate successor of Innocent VIII was the in- 
famous Roderigo Borgia, who took the name of Alexander VI. 
He is the pope who condemned Savonarola to death. 


One hesitates to set down on paper all that has been said 
about this “vicar of Christ on earth.” Clark very charitably 
states: “It is difficult to write the simple truth respecting the 
man who occupied the papal throne under the name of Alex- 
ander VI without appearing to repeat the inventions of 
blinded prejudice and inveterate and reckless enmity. Yet 
the proved facts of his personal and official life are almost as 
bad as any hostile fabrications could be made; and the very 
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fables and legends which have gathered around his history 
are an evidence of the impression which he produced upon his 
own contemporaries.” He adds: “It is agreed on all sides that 
there has hardly ever been a Pope who did more to disgrace 
the papal chair. He was impure, treacherous, and guilty of 
the most open and unblushing simony. A Latin couplet of 
the period is not too severe: 


Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum. 
Emerat ille prius, vendere jure potest.” 


He quotes the Roman Catholic Abbé Christophe,* who would 
have liked to close the history of the popes of the fifteenth 
century with a finer character than this pope, as writing, sadly: 
“Say, if you please, that Alexander VI dishonored religion 
and humanity — we will not contradict you.” Such was the 
character of the man who, according to Pasquale Villari, was 
chiefly responsible for Savonarola’s death. 

Girolamo Savonarola was born at Ferrara, Italy, the third 
son of Nicola and Elena Savonarola. His paternal grand- 
father was physician at the court of Borso d’ Este, the duke 
of Ferrara. His father was a carefree courtier, his mother 
a deeply pious woman. His grandfather wanted his talented 
grandson to study medicine. The boy, however, preferred 
religion. From boyhood inclined to mystical self-introspec- 
tion, he shunned worldliness and took to the study of Scripture. 
He visited the ducal court only once and then delved the 
more deeply into the Bible, Aristotle, and Thomas Aquinas. 
He had a “dark, melancholy looking face and brilliant eyes.” 
He played the lute and wrote verse. He was barely twenty 
when he wrote a gloomy poem entitled “De ruina mundi.” 

He fell in love with a girl next door, and when she 
spurned him, he decided to enter a cloister. In a sermon 
which he heard at Faenza, one word — which he never re- 
vealed — influenced this decision. Anticipating parental op- 
position, he ran away from home, and being an ardent admirer 
of St. Dominic, he joined the Dominican house at Bologna. 
He wrote to his father then, giving his reasons for the step: 
the world’s wickedness was intolerable; everywhere virtue 
was despised, and vice was triumphant. 

His studies in the monastery included the Bible. His 





* In La Papauté pendant le quinziéme Siecle, ii. 580. 
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copy was crammed with many marginal notes. He wrote 
poetry on the Church, the Bride of Christ, in which he gave 
evidence of his deep grief over the fact that she had been 
debased by her enemies in the fold. Although he practiced 
humility, seeking out the most menial offices and welcoming 
the severest austerities, his great gifts soon brought about a 
promotion. He became the teacher of the novices, and his 
abilities as a preacher attracted the attention of his superiors, 

Seven years after he had fled from his native city, in 
1481, he was sent back to Ferrara to preach the Lenten 
sermons. This marked the beginning of his career as one of 
the two great preachers of his time, although the start was 
not auspicious. He was coldly received. His sermons made 
no stir, and when the series was finished, he left Ferrara, 
never to return. While there, he saw his mother for the last 
time, although he corresponded with her periodically during 
the following years. 


Now his superior sent him to the monastery of San Marco 
at Florence, recently rebuilt and its walls illuminated by the 
brush of Fra Angelico. This was to be his city henceforth, 
his “beloved Florence,” over whose corrupt state he frequently 
wept as did the Savior over Jerusalem. The city was governed 
by Lorenzo de Medici, “il Magnifico,” at whose court, like that 
of Borso d’Este at Ferrara and practically all Italian courts — 
including that of the Roman bishop —there ruled luxury, 
sensuality, hypocrisy, false humanism, and cold indifference 
to every religious principle. “The philosophers extolled the 
doctrines of the Greeks and Romans; the poets revived the 
corrupting verses of Horace, Propertius, and Ovid; the artists 
in their paintings profaned religious scenes and went so far 
as to portray, in the pictures of the Virgin Mary and of the 
most venerated saints, the features of notorious courtesans 
and their own particular mistresses.” 


Savonarola was sent on other preaching missions, but his 
plain, earnest discourses attracted few hearers. The people 
preferred the popular preacher of the day, an Augustinian, 
Fra Marriano da Gennazzano. 

Savonarola was discouraged and for a time devoted him- 
self almost entirely to his task of teaching in his convent. 
He was sent to preach at Brescia in 1486 and there won his 
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first fame as preacher. He spoke on the Apocalypse and 
represented one of the 24 elders rising up and pronouncing 
judgment upon the city for its wickedness. The Florentine 
chronicler Cerretani described his preaching thus: “Savo- 
narola introduced what might be called a new way of preaching 
the Word of God; an apostolic way; not dividing his sermons 
into parts or embellishing them with high-sounding words of 
elegance, but having as his sole aim the explaining of Scrip- 
ture and the return to the simplicity of the primitive Church.” 
It was in connection with his studies in the Book of Revelation 
and the resulting sermons, as at Brescia, that Savonarola 
began his famous prophetic utterances in which he proclaimed 
the dire destruction of those who were responsible for the 
corruption of the Church. Two years before his success at 
Brescia he had preached at Sangimignano, a lovely mountain 
village, where Dante two hundred years before had served as 
ambassador for the Guelph League. There he had said: 
“The Church will be scourged and then regenerated.” This 
may be called the basic theme of all his subsequent prophecies. 


His fame as preacher now spread rapidly. Dr. Schaff 
describes his method, saying: “Savonarola’s sermons were like 
flashes of lightning and the reverberations of thunder. It was 
his mission to lay the axe at the root of dissipation and 
profligacy rather than to depict the consolations of pardon 
and communion with God. He drew more upon the threat- 
enings of the divine wrath than upon the refreshing springs 
of divine compassion. Tender descriptions of the divine love 
and mercy were not wanting in his sermons, but the woes 
pronounced upon the sinfulness of his time exceeded the 
gentle appeals. He was describing his own method when he 
said: ‘I am like the hail. Cover thyself lest it come down 
upon thee and strike thee. And remember that I said unto 
thee, Cover thy head with a helmet, that is, clothe thyself 
with virtue and no hailstone will touch thee.’ ” 

In his masterpiece, Il Trionfo della Croce, Savonarola 
defended his purpose against his enemies and calumniators 
and endeavored to show that he was a true, loyal child of the 
Church, however bitter his criticism of the Church’s weak- 
nesses and degeneracy. The fact that this book later became 
one of the books of instruction adopted by the Congregation 
of the Propaganda is proof enough that the Roman Church 
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does not consider Savonarola a heretic even if he was executed 
at the orders of a pope. 

His invitation to preach in the Duomo, the Church of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, in Florence was a recognition of his 
great popularity. The populace thronged to hear him. Villari 
estimates that audiences of 10,000 to 12,000 hung on his dis- 
courses. The effect of his fervor and eloquence on the people 
reminds one of the impressions made by the sermons of 
Whitefield on Lord Chesterfield and Benjamin Franklin and 
the impressions made by the oratory of Jonathan Edwards on 
the people of Northampton. Pico della Mirandola heard 
Savonarola on the text Gen.6:17: “Behold, I, even I, do 
bring a flood of waters upon the earth.” He said he felt a cold 
shudder course through him and his hair, as it were, stand 
on end. 

Savonarola’s sermons were Biblical, though his exegesis 
was often faulty. He insisted on the authority of Scripture: 
“T preach the regeneration of the Church, taking the Bible as 
my sole guide.” He had extreme contempt for the clergy of 
his day who did not know the Holy Book. “The theologians 
of our time have soiled everything by their unseemly dispu- 
tations as with pitch. They do not know a shred of the Bible, 
yea, they do not even know the names of its books.” 

The prophetic element in his sermons, which increased as 
the opposition to his reforms grew, has been much discussed. 
Rudelbach, for example, devotes a long chapter to a careful 
analysis of it. Since these utterances were more predictions 
than prophecies, it is perhaps safe to say, with Professor Bonet- 
Maury, whom Dr. Schaff quotes, that Savonarola’s prophetic 
gift was nothing more than keen political and religious intui- 
tion. That some of his predictions came true, no one will 
deny. For instance, when he stated that the death of Lorenzo 
de Medici would come before his own. 

His preaching against evil in high places had irritated the 
Magnifico. He sent five illustrious citizens of Florence to 
Savonarola to caution him to be more moderate in his speech. 
His answer was: “Go, tell Lorenzo de’ Medici that although 
he is a Florentine and the first in the city, and I am only 
a stranger and a poor friar — yet he will depart, but I shall 
remain.” 


When Girolamo was elected prior of San Marco, he was 
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expected to present his homage to Lorenzo. He refused, 
stating that his election was due to God, to God alone would 
he promise submission. It is interesting to note that when 
Lorenzo lay on his deathbed a year or so later, he had the 
unyielding prior called to shrive his soul. “I know no honest 
friar save this one.” No scene in Savonarola’s career, as 
Dr. Schaff points out, excels in moral grandeur and dramatic 
interest his appearance at that bedside. The Magnifico wanted 
forgiveness of three great crimes that burdened him. Savo- 
narola promised him absolution on three conditions: “First, 
you must repent and have faith in God’s mercy.” Lorenzo 
gave assent. “Secondly, you must restore your ill-gotten 
wealth or charge your sons to do so.” Again the duke agreed. 
“Thirdly, you must restore the liberties of Florence.” Lorenzo 
made no reply, but turned his face to the wall. The friar 
waited a bit and then walked sadly away. Shortly afterwards 
Lorenzo died unabsolved. 

Not long thereafter, Pope Innocent VIII died and Roderigo 
Borgia by means of incredible simony became Pope Alex- 
ander VI. Pastor remarks: “The ancient Church would not 
have admitted him to the very lowest ranks of the clergy.” 
The feasts and pageants that marked his coronation were as 
splendid as those of a Roman emperor. One poet, quoted by 
Misciatelli, composed these lines in his honor: 


Caesare magna fuit, nunc Roma est maxima. 
Sextus regnat Alexander. Ille vir, iste — deus. 


One pious Roman notary lamented: “O Lord Jesus Christ, 
it is because of our sins that Thy vicar on earth has been 
chosen under such an unworthy form.” Misciatelli simply 
says: “Unworthy was the election, and unworthy the man who 
held the high apostolic dignity.” It is seldom that a church 
body elevates a man to a position of leadership whose the- 
ological and moral standards are higher than its own. It was 
inevitable, and required no special gift of prophecy to foretell, 
that this man in the See of St. Peter would have no sympathy 
for the reform efforts of the Prior of San Marco in Florence. 
A clash was bound to come sooner or later. 

In the meantime we find the influence of Savonarola 
reaching its height. During this period Charles VIII of France 
invaded Italy, the Medici family, after a rule of seventy years, 
was banished from Florence, and a theocratic form of govern- 
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ment was established in the city. The preacher and prophet 
became virtual political dictator of the city. The new con- 
stitution set up two councils: a great council of 3,200 citizens 
of good reputation and twenty-five years of age, and an upper 
council of eighty, “which together with the signory deeided 
all questions of too important and delicate a nature for dis- 
cussion in the larger assembly.” Behind these bodies, holding 
no office himself, Savonarola operated as real head of the 
republic. 

His aim was to make Florence a truly Christian city which 
would set an example to Rome and the world. His sermons 
raised the enthusiasm of the populace to fever pitch. A new 
mode of life was adopted by the people. Hymns rang through 
the streets. Asceticism was practiced. Men and women 
clamored at monastery doors for admittance. The vain things 
of this world were cast aside as dross. The seasonal carnivals, 
which had been riots of pleasure, became religious festivals. 
For almost three years the city remained under the spell 
woven by the fiery eloquence of the Prior of San Marco. 
The last day of the carnival of 1497 saw the climax reached 
in the burning of the vanities. Trinkets, jewelry, obscene 
books, dice, games of chance, harps, mirrors, masks, cosmetics, 
pictures, etc., were gathered from the people by youthful 
enthusiasts and piled up in the public square in a pyramid 
60 feet high and 240 feet in circumference at the base. 
A Venetian merchant offered 20,000 gold florins for the lot. 
The offer was rejected, and his own portrait was added to the 
top of the heap. After mass that morning the people gathered 
in the square, joined hands, danced around the pile, and 
then amid the singing of hymns set fire to it. The scene was 
repeated also the following year. Three months later Savo- 
narola died on the scaffold which had been erected on the 
spot where the pyramids of vanities had stood. 

It was impossible that such enthusiasm would last, and 
as it began to wane, the enemies of Savonarola grew in num- 
ber both in and outside Florence. The Pope himself was 
among them. His spies kept him well informed on everything. 
At first the Pope resorted to bribery. A cardinal’s hat was 
offered Savonarola as bait. “No hat will I have but that of 
a martyr, reddened with my own blood” was Girolamo’s 
indignant rejoinder. Alexander VI bided his time. Savo- 
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narola continued his excoriating attacks on the immoral life of 
the clergy. “The priests no longer either fear or respect 
God, they spend their nights with harlots and their days 
chattering in the choirs. They make their altars into places 
of traffic. No reverence is shown to the Church.” Nor did 
he shrink from bitter criticism of the Curia Romana. He was 
courteously summoned to Rome. He declined the invitation 
with equal courtesy. Then Florence was threatened with the 
interdict in the event of another refusal. His preaching for a 
reform of the Church continued. By this time the Arrabbiati 
in Florence, which had long opposed the Prior, gained the 
upper hand politically by merging with the Medicean faction. 
The result was the establishment of a signory hostile to 
Savonarola. It was now only a matter of time until he would 
be crushed. The papal excommunication fell. Savonarola 
defended himself with his Epistle Against Surreptitious Ex- 
communications, addressed to “all Christians beloved of God.” 
He openly declared his opposition to the Pope. Later he 
appealed from the Pope to a general council and to the heads 
of the Catholic nations. It was of no avail. When he was 
urged to make his peace with the Pope, Savonarola declared: 
“They ask me to write to Rome to say I have erred. But I 
would not do so. I have erred in other things, for I am a 
sinner, but not in this matter, for I have preached the doctrine 
of Christ.” 

There is no need to enter into the details of his arrest, 
trial, condemnation. He and two faithful disciples were tor- 
tured, hanged on three scaffolds, Savonarola in the center, 
and then their bodies were burned, while the mob which had 
once sung religious hymns around the burning pile of vanities 
now heaped contempt and ridicule upon their former leader. 

When the bishop read the final formula of condemnation: 
“I separate them from the Church Militant and the Church 
Triumphant,” Savonarola replied calmly: “Not from the 
Church Triumphant; that is beyond thy power.” One of his 
last prayers was: “Lord, I know Thou art that perfect Trinity, 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; I know that Thou art the eternal 


Word; that Thou didst descend from heaven into the bosom 
of Mary; and that Thou didst ascend upon the Cross to shed 
Thy blood for our sins. I pray Thee that by that blood I may 
have remission of my sins.” 
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Was the Prior of San Marco a precursor of the Reforma- 
tion? There seems to be considerable disagreement on this 
question. Martin Luther said of him: “Though the feet of 
this holy man are still soiled by theological mud, he never- 
theless upheld justification by faith only without works, and 
therefore he was burned by the Pope. But he lives in blessed- 
ness, and Christ canonizes him by our means, even though 
Pope and Papists burst with rage.” Dr. Schaff says: “By the 
general consent of Protestants, Jerome Savonarola is numbered 
among the precursors of the Reformation —the view taken 
by Ranke.” Then he goes on to say that Savonarola was not 
an advocate of the Reformation’s distinguishing tenet of jus- 
tification by faith. He adds, however, that Fra Girolamo’s 
exaltation of divine grace accords with the teaching of the 
Reformation, and quotes one of many passages in Savonarola’s 
Meditations: “Not by their own deservings, O Lord, or by 
their own works have they been saved, lest any man should be 
able to boast, but because it seemed good in His sight.” One 
of his hymns, still a favorite in the Church, “Jesus, Refuge 
of the Weary,” is a further testimony of this. The historian 
Hase states: “It makes no difference whether they counted 
Savonarola a heretic or a saint, he was in either case a pre- 
cursor of the Reformation, and so Luther recognized him.” 


On the other hand, the Anglican Creighton maintains that 
Savonarola, though a great moral reformer, remained a faithful 
child of the Roman Church to the end: 


“Savonarola’s words are full of ardent faith in Christ, 
but Luther’s position was far from his mind. He taught 
nothing which was opposed to the accepted doctrines of the 
Church; he never denied the papal headship, and he received 
submissively the plenary indulgence which Alexander VI 
granted him before his death. Savonarola was a great moral 
reformer, who was driven at the last to take up the position 
of an ecclesiastical reformer also; but he followed the lines 
of Gerson and Ailli, and wished to take up the work which 
the Council of Constance had failed to accomplish. His con- 
ception of moral reform led him into politics, and his political 
position brought him into collision with the Papacy. Rather 
than abandon his work he was prepared to face a conflict with 
the Papacy, but his enemies were too numerous and too 
watchful, and he fell before their combined force.” 


The Roman Catholics also claim him for themselves, even 
though he died as a condemned heretic. Misciattelli calls him 
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“the last apostle of medieval Christian faith,” “the true pre- 





la- -§ 
his | cursor of the Catholic Counter-reform.” Villari states: “His 
of | attacks were never directed in the slightest degree against 
or. the dogmas of the Roman Church, but solely against those who 
nd | corrupted them.” 

d- These two views are vividly represented in these two 
gh sf scenes. In the famous Reformation monument at Worms, 
he ff Savonarola is given a place at Luther’s feet and at the side 
ed of Wycliffe and Huss. 

o- In the Roman Vatican, Savonarola has a place among the 
ot doctors of the Church in Rafael’s great fresco of the Disputa, 
vi ordered by the successor of Alexander VI, Pope Julius II. 
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The Ethics of Jesus* 


By ALFRED M. REHWINKEL 


The heart and center of the Christian Gospel is Jesus and 
His atonement. “God made Him sin for us who knew no sin.” 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
That is the essence of the Gospel according to St. Paul and 
all the other New Testament writers. Any attempt to change 
or modify this truth means to distort the Gospel and to dis- 
honor Christ. 

But while the above is a divine truth which must be em- 
phasized and re-emphasized, we dare not forget that Jesus 
was aiso a great teacher; in fact, the greatest religious teacher 
that ever lived, greater than all the Prophets and Apostles. 
“He taught not as the scribes and Pharisees, but as one who 
had authority.” He revealed in simple language the deep 
things concerning God and man and concerning life here and 
hereafter. No man ever spake as He, because He came from 
the bosom of the Father to reveal these truths to man. And 
what is more, He interpreted His teachings in His own life. 
He lived and exemplified what He taught. If we are not sure 
about the meaning of His words, we need but examine His 
life to find a clear interpretation. Jesus did not teach words or 
a theory. He taught life. He did not merely set forth a 
body of doctrine or evolve a system or establish an institution. 
The religion of Jesus is a way of life, yea, is life itself. His 
Gospel is a power of God which engenders new spiritual 
life, and this new life manifests itself in the conduct and the 
life of the regenerate. The teachings of Jesus which deal 
with the Christian life we call the ethics of Jesus. 

The ethical teachings of Jesus are found in their most 
comprehensive form in the Sermon on the Mount. But they 
are not confined to that part of the Gospels. 

The ethics of Jesus are not a new Law, but are in harmony 
with the Old Testament and the Prophets. Jesus accepted 
the authority of the Old Testament and lived in conformity 





* In the following paragraphs the ethics of Jesus are presented 
in brief outline form. This is done with a practical view in mind. 
The outline here offered ought to lend itself as a basis for a discussion 
on Christian conduct and life in Bible classes, adult classes, or even for 
a series of Sunday evening sermons. It is taken for granted that each 
section will be elaborated more fully for such class discussion. 
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THE ETHICS OF JESUS 


with the requirements of the Old Testament Law. He Himself 
said that He came not to destroy, but to fulfill the Law and 
the Prophets. 

In religion we deal with man’s relation to God; in ethics 
we deal with man’s relation to his fellow men. Jesus was a 
teacher of both religion and ethics. His ethics, in fact, were 
grounded in His religion. 

The ethics of Jesus may be summarized as follows: 


1. The norms and standards for moral conduct have their 
origin in God. — They are revealed in the Law of God. They 
are absolute and binding for all times and all men. Matt. 5: 
17-18: “Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. For verily 
I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law, till all be fulfilled.” 

Luke 16:17: “And it is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass than one tittle of the Law to fail.” 

Luke 10:26-28: “He said unto him, What is written in 
the Law? How readest thou? And he answering said, Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. And He said unto him, Thou 
hast answered right; this do, and thou shalt live.” The same 
thought is expressed by Paul (Rom. 2:14-15): “For when the 
Gentiles, which have not the Law, do by nature the things 
contained in the Law, these, having not the Law, are a law 
unto themselves; which show the work of the Law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.” 

The position of Jesus and the Apostles regarding the Moral 
Law recognizes the universality of the Moral Law. There 
is no race or people which is amoral, or entirely void of 
moral knowledge. Certain acts have at all times and every- 
where been regarded as evil and others as good or right. The 
Moral Law is not the result of race experience or the product 
of a certain environment or culture, as so many modern 
teachers of ethics say, nor is it the result of class struggle, as 
the atheistic Communists claim, but God made man a moral 
being, and He provided him at creation with a moral standard 
which is as fixed and unalterable as the physical and biological 
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laws which govern his physical being. The Ten Command- 
ments are an epitome of this divine Moral Law. Jesus ac. 
cepted the Ten Commandments as of divine origin and backed 
with divine authority. He explains this Law and reveals its 
deeper meaning as it is to be understood and followed by 
His disciples. 


2. Moral conduct must grow out of a proper relation to 
God.— Only if man is in correct relation to God, can he 
come into correct relation with his fellow men. 

Sin separated man from God and brought disharmony 
into the universe. Christ brought about a reconciliation and 
harmony between God and man. Through faith in Christ 
we are again brought into proper relation with God. Where 
that has taken place, the original harmonious relation of man 
with his fellow man is again made possible. John 15:5: “I am 
the Vine, ye are the branches; He that abideth in Me and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for without 
Me ye can do nothing.” 

Sanctification, which means the glorifying of God in our 
lives here in the world, is identical with ethical conduct, 
and both are the results of justification and are the fruits of 
faith. “Ye must be born again” is fundamental. Conversion 
is the only means by which a radically bad person can be 
changed into a radically good person. 

There is much confusion at this point. The social gospel 
proponents would improve man by first improving his environ- 
ment and then expect him to reach God by his own efforts 
and attainments. The ethics of Jesus follow the reverse 
order. Jesus would first change the heart of man and bring 
him into right relation with God. When that has happened, 
he will be brought into right relation with his fellow men. 

Luther says: “Good works do not make a good man, 
but a good man does good works. Evil works do not make 
a wicked man, but a wicked man does evil works. So it is 
always necessary that the person himself be good before there 
can be any good works and that good works follow and proceed 
from a good person as Christ says: A corrupt tree does not 
bring forth good fruit, and a good tree does not bring forth 
evil fruit. It is clear that the fruits do not bear the tree, 
nor does the tree grow on the fruits, but on the contrary, 
the tree bears the fruits, and the fruits grow on the tree.” 
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3. Christian conduct is based on the fundamental law of 
love. — Love to God expresses itself in love toward our fel- 
low men. Love includes justice. Love and injustice are 
mutually exclusive terms. If we do not love our brother 
whom we see, how can we love God, whom we do not see? 
1 John 4:20-21. “For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh 
by love,” Gal. 5:6. Man cannot be right with God and wrong 
with his fellow men. 

The Pharisees were condemned not because they tithed 
mint, anise, and cummin, but because they neglected justice 
and mercy and faith. 

Love is the basic ingredient of true moral conduct. Love 
is basic for an acceptable conduct toward God. From the 
love of God there must flow a love toward our fellow men. 
1 John 3:14-15: “We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not 
his brother abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him.” 1 John 3:17: “But whoso hath this 
world’s good and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” Rom.13:8: “Owe no man anything but to 
love one another; for he that loveth another hath fulfilled 
the Law.” John 13:34: “A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another.” 

Jesus has no abstract theory of ethics. He begins with 
a concrete conception of human society in which love and 
mutual good will is the universal Law. The standard used by 
Jesus is “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” That is a profound 
thought but expressed in language so simple that every child 
is able to understand it. “Neighbor” includes all men, even 
our enemies. Jesus said: “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven. For He maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” Matt. 5:43-45. “For if 
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ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same?” Matt. 5:46. 

Jesus not only taught this love, He practiced it. The 
Apostles and early Christians likewise practiced such love, and 
showed that they were capable even of loving their enemies, 

Jesus taught us to pray: “Forgive us our sins, for we 
also forgive everyone that is indebted to us,” Luke 11:4, 
The same lesson is taught in the Parable of the Wicked Serv- 
ant. In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus says: “Therefore 
if thou bring thy gift to the altar and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift,” Matt. 5: 23-24. 
Jesus also impresses the same lesson in the account of the last 
Judgment. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me,” Matt. 25:40. 


In all these and many other passages we are taught that 
our relationship to God must express itself in proper conduct 
towards our fellow men. What Jesus taught and practiced, 
His disciples after Him preached and practiced. One of the 
most beautiful chapters in all the writings of Paul is the 
thirteenth of First Corinthians, in which he shows that all 
of a Christian’s life can be expressed in the one word love. 
1 Cor. 13:1-7: “Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy 
and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, Iam nothing. And though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suf- 
fereth long and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” 

The generally accepted theory of evolution and the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest are the very antithesis of 
the ethics of Jesus and must lead to a callous disregard for 
the human individual. 
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The ruthless destruction of human life and the unpar- 
alleled barbarism which has engulfed the Western World 
despite its material advancement are the inevitable results of 
such teaching. If we are what we are because of a blind 
mechanistic process of evolution and if only the strongest is 
fit to survive, then all is fair and right, and he who has the 
last and the largest atomic bomb will deserve to survive. 

The ethic of love for our fellow men as taught by Jesus 
is the only effective approach to the great social and human 
problems which disturb society and the world today, such 
as the race problem, the labor problem, the class problem, the 
problem of war and peace, and the international problem. 
All these are essentially human problems. The worst trouble 
is that the world is lost in sin. The thinking and the actions 
of Christians must be motivated by this principle if the world 
is to be saved from its own blindness and folly. 


4, Jesus teaches a moral inwardness. — A moral act must 
be an outward expression of an inward attitude. 

Jesus opposed the externalism and the formalism of the 
moral teachers of His day. According to Jesus, an act is 
moral only if it is in harmony with the whole man. The 
words and acts of man must express what is in the man. 
Otherwise such conduct is not moral in the sight cf God. 


Jesus considers evil motives as sinful as the act itself. 
Anger (without proper cause) and hatred are murder. To lust 
after women within one’s heart is committing adultery. The 
righteousness of the disciples must exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, because it must take account of 
the spirit of religious and ethical precepts, not their mere 
letter. Jesus would make the tree good, and the good fruit 
will follow. He concerned Himself primarily not with what 
a man does, but with what a man is. Inward purity takes 
precedence over outward acts. Filial love is more important 
than a gift in the Temple. Mercy is better than Sabbath- 
keeping. Jesus did not teach rules but principles. That is 
why His teaching had universal and permanent value for all 
times. The most vehement denunciations which Jesus ever 
uttered were directed against the sin of hypocrisy. He con- 
demned in the severest terms possible the religion of the 
Pharisees, who could practice injustice towards the poor six 
12 
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days of the week and on the seventh make long prayers o, 
prate about righteousness. 

What would Jesus say about the injustice, the unright. 
eousness, the formalism, of the professing Christians today? 


5. Jesus places the highest value on human personality, — 
The human being is so infinitely precious in the sight of God 
because he is a human being. Even when men have lost an 
understanding and appreciation of their own dignity, Jesus 
still has the highest regard for them. “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son,” John 3:16. Even 
publicans and sinners and outcasts were, therefore, not too 
low to be reclaimed. At the Well of Jacob He did not disdain 
to reclaim a disreputable, adulterous woman. In the parables 
of the lost things — the lost coin, the lost sheep, and the lost 
son — He stresses the preciousness of the human being. Even 
a small child is most precious in His sight. To offend one 
of these little ones is so serious that it were better for such 
a man not to have been born. With Jesus, man is always 
an end in himself and never a means to an end. 

In His high evaluation of man, Jesus is in harmony with 
the whole teachings of the Bible. According to Scripture, man 
begins as a creature created in the image of God. Fallen 
man is redeemed by the blood of the Son of God and is 
destined for eternal union with God. 

A beautiful evaluation of the ethics of Jesus on this point 
is found in Link’s Rediscovery of Man. He writes: “The 
essence of Christianity is its insistence on the supreme value 
of the individual in the scheme of things where love, faith, 
and moral law transcend all man’s intellectual schemes and 
mechanical concepts. 

“In Christianity men are not the puppets of the state; 
they are the sons of God. They are not cogs in a machine, 
but creatures with souls. They are not helpless victims of 
an adverse environment, but rather beings born in sin, bound 
to suffer for their sins, but who can be born again to a new 
life of unlimited growth and freedom. 

“No matter how individuals, differing in background and 
point of view, read the New Testament, they will agree 
that the common denominator is the potentiality of personality. 
All men are held equal in the opportunity to develop a richer 
personality and a higher life, whether Jew or Gentile, Phar- 
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isee or Publican, rich or poor, whole or crippled. If anything, 
the possibilities of the underprivileged excel those of the 
privileged. For the rich, salvation is more difficult than to 
enter through the eye of a needle; for the arrogant intellectual 
itis harder than for the ignorant, but repentant sinner. But 
for all it is possible. 

“Thus the Christian concept of personality is the absolute 
opposite to that of the physical sciences. Whereas the natural 
sciences have progressively revealed man’s limitations, Chris- 
tianity forever emphasizes his possibilities. Whereas the 
hygiene movement of medical science increasingly describes 
people as innocent victims of mental disorders, Christianity 
long ago described the same disorders as the natural con- 
sequence of sin, either the sins of omission or commission. 
(Pp. 235—236.) 

6. Society cannot be regenerated except by the regenera- 
tion of the individual person. — “Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
Matt.5:13. “Ye are the light of the world,” Matt. 5:14. Jesus 
addressed these words to His disciples. The individual cannot 
exist apart from society and fulfill his purpose in the world. 
John 17:15: “I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out 
of the world.” A supernatural revolution of the individual 
is the necessary condition to a natural evolution of society. 
Men are saved singly, soul by soul, just as men are born singly 
into the world; but every regenerate soul is born into society 
as truly as every babe is born into society. In regeneration 
the individual is transformed. ‘This transformation affects 
every relation of that individual in society. Social reform is 
possible only through spiritual renewal of the individual. 
Jesus spoke of His disciples as salt. He says: “Ye are the 
salt,” “Ye are the light,” not: “Ye have the salt.” Salt is an 
active ingredient. It never is neutral. It does not cease to 
be salt, though it affects other substances. Salt cannot be 
active in isolation. Jesus did not take His disciples out of the 
world, but prayed that God would keep them in the world. 
Jesus was, therefore, not revolutionary in His methods. He 
would change society by the impact of individuals on their 
environment. He would have His disciples penetrate with 
their ideas and their examples the society of which they were 
a part and would thus bring about a change from within, and 
not a change superimposed by force, or by law, from without. 
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Social reformers have tried to improve society through educa. 
tion or legislation, but education can only train the life that is, 
and legislation is able at best only to restrain. Love of right 
and the impulse to do right must come from the regenerated 
heart of man. 

Link points out very forcefully the futility of education 
without a correct moral training (op. cit., pp. 154—5): 

“The emphasis in our time has been on the quantity or 
the years of education. The major premise of the American 
system has been that the more education a man has, the 
better man he will be. A college graduate will be better than 
a high school graduate, and a high school graduate will be 
better than the person who has completed only the grade 
school. In 1889 the total enrollment in colleges was 55,687, 
In 1938 it was 1, 346,856. In 1947 it promises to reach 2,000,000 
or almost thirty-six times as many as in 1889. Over 80 per 
cent of all children are now getting all or part of a high 
school education. All races and classes have shared in this 
great increase even though inequalities between them still 
exist. 

“And yet, with more years of education than ever, the 
objective facts of social behavior are these: 

“1. The highest divorce rate in the history of divorce 
statistics. At present more than one out of every five mar- 
riages ends in divorce. If the present rate of increase continues 
for the next twenty years, every other marriage will end in 
divorce. Divorce is one type of conflict which cannot be 
attributed either to poverty or lack of education. Indeed, the 
greater the wealth and education, the higher the divorce rate. 
Now investigations are increasingly demonstrating that broken 
homes are a principal cause of juvenile delinquency. . 

“2. A steady increase in the frequency of crime among 
those under twenty-one, reaching an all time high in number 
and percentage in 1945. 

“3. A particularly sharp growth in juvenile delinquency, 
especially stealing, gang violence, and sex irregularities. 

“4, A continuously high rate in major crimes throughout 
the United States. Major crimes include murder, man- 
slaughter, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, 
and auto theft. 
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“5 The highest rate of strikes and industrial conflicts 
between 1934 and 1946 on record. 


“6, The rejection of well over four million young men 
as mentally or physically unfit for military service, even of a 
limited kind. This appalling degree of unfitness, especially 
in the case of psycho-neurotic 4F’s was due in large part to 
the wrong kind of education rather than to its lack in quantity. 
The need for better physical training was especially obvious. 


“7. Reliable records of race riots or crimes due to racial 
hatreds are lacking. Yet it is generally held that racial 
tensions are higher and quarrels more frequent than at any 
other time in decades. Obviously it is with the improvement of 
education, among whites as well as Negroes, rather than its 
equalization that we should be first of all concerned. Where 
should this improvement begin?” 

If we add to this the appalling barbarism we have com- 
mitted in the war and still are committing, the picture becomes 
even more disturbing. 

From the ethics of Jesus we learn that the Christian 
pastor must avoid two mistakes.’ For one thing, he must not 
identify the Christian message with a social revolution that 
will call in question all of the established forms of society in 
which the Church lives. On the other hand, he must not 
preach a Gospel of individual redemption that is so detached 
from life that it makes no impact on the unchristian elements 
of the social life of the society of which he is a part. 


7. Jesus is positive and not negative in His ethical teach- 
ing. — He does not stress the don’ts, but the do’s. The good 
life in the sight of Jesus is not a mere absence of that which is 
evil, but a positive doing of that which is good. The ethic 
of Jesus is life, is a dynamic, is an active leaven and a salt. 
The Christian life is to be a positive dynamic force in the 
world. Christians are not merely to abstain from this and 
from that, but rather they are to do in an active and positive 
way the will of God and thus show forth the glory of Him 
who called them out of darkness into His marvelous light. 


8. Jesus taught very clearly that man must fear God 
rather than men when determining the course of his conduct. 
— Matt. 10:28, “Fear not them which kill the body but are 
not able to kill the soul, but rather fear Him which is able 
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to destroy both soul and body in hell.” And Peter and John 
say in harmony with their Master: “We ought to obey God 
rather than men,” Acts 5:29. 

There have been many opportunities in the decade through 
which we have lived when Christians everywhere, including 
our own country, should have acted upon this principle. 
But it is less precarious to conform, and so we continue to 
admire from a distance and in eloquent orations the heroic 
“Here I stand” of Martin Luther. 

Christians and the Christian Church must always stand 
for truth, justice, and righteousness, even if the society in 
which they live or the powers that be are hostile to such truth, 
justice, and righteousness. 


9. Jesus clearly distinguishes between fundamental ethics 
and matters of ceremonies, customs, and traditions. — Jesus 
observed Jewish customs and the Jewish Ceremonial Law, 
but He always kept first things first, and when His disciples 
were charged with having violated the Sabbath, He pointed 
out to his critics that the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath. 

Man-made church rules, synodical regulations, national 
or racial traditions, must not be placed above the Law of God. 
They must not become the norma normans, but must always 
remain the norma normata. Every age tends to repeat the 
errors of the Pharisees in its own way. 


10. The cardinal virtues of Jesus. — The cardinal virtues 
of Jesus are love, humility, sincerity. These are the three 
foremost. Others are justice, mercy, gentleness, peacefulness, 
purity, kindliness, patience, a desire for righteousness, a spirit 
of forgiveness and reconciliation, gratitude, courage, and 
service to all men. “He that would be great among you, 
let him be a servant to all.” 

Comparing these virtues with the prevalent ethical prac- 
tices of the world about us, we find that not one of them rates 
recognition. The very opposite is true. The world is full of 
hatred, is motivated by hate, and preaches hatred. The 
world is proud and arrogant; and in hypocrisy, private and 
public, the world has reached an all-time high. And so I 
might continue. It is at these points that the world is such 
a wicked influence for the Christians. Living in the world, 
we gather the dust of the world. 
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11. Virtues must be spontaneous. — Virtue does not in- 
quire about rules and regulations. It is not legalistic. The 
Good Samaritan acts when he is placed in a situation where 
something has to be done. On the Day of Judgment those 
to the right of the Lord are told by Jesus that He was hungry 
and thirsty, and they reply that they haven’t seen Him hungry 
and thirsty. They were not aware of the good deeds they had 
done. They had acted spontaneously when the need arose. 
The same idea is expressed in the statement of Jesus: “Let 
not your right hand know what your left is doing.” 

Luther says: “Faith is a living, acting, dynamic thing 
that does not stop to ask whether there be good works to be 
done, but is already doing them. No one bids the sun to 
shine. It does so of its own accord. No one bids the trees to 
grow and bring forth fruit. They do so of their own accord. 
No command is needed to make two and two equal four; 
they are four. So it is with the justified. He needs no com- 
mand to produce good works. He does them of his own 
accord.” 


12. The attitude of Jesus toward the material world. — 
Jesus received the gifts of God with thanksgiving. The world 
belongs to God. God made it. God rules over it. He sus- 
tains it. He clothes it with grass. He gives the lilies of the 
field their beauty. He sends the rain and causes the sun to 
shine. He watches over everything that He made. Not even 
a sparrow falls from the roof or a hair from our head without 
His will. 

Because God is the Creator and Giver of all things, Jesus 
taught His disciples to pray: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” If we pray for the things needful, we shall also receive 
them with thanksgiving. Christians do not murmur. 

Because God is the Creator and Giver of all good things, 
man will not waste the gifts of God. “Gather up the fragments 
that none be left,” says Jesus. Waste is the result of in- 
gratitude. 

This is a practical lesson which needs to be stressed in 
our day. We waste in our homes. We waste as a people and 
a nation. We plow under cotton, burn corn, kill hogs, and 
destroy potatoes to produce an artificial scarcity. We could 
feed several of the smaller nations of Europe with what we 
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throw into our garbage cans. We shall reap the consequences [| a 
of such wicked ingratitude. w 
Because of God’s care of His creation, Christians should ot 
trustfully depend upon Him and not be given to anxious [f sc 
worries. Matt. 6:25-34: “Therefore I say unto you: Take no SI 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, a 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the al 
fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they reap nor is 
gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Ci 
Are ye not much better than they? Which of you by taking ; tI 


thought can add one cubit unto his stature? And why take 
ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin. And yet 
I say unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which today is and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 
Therefore take no thought, saying: What shall we eat? Or, 
what shall we drink? Or, wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek.) For your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you. Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

If society were as God wants it to be, there would be no 
need for worry. The earth produces enough food, clothing, 
and shelter, oil, minerals, and other necessities, to supply the 
wants of every living being. The resources placed at man’s { 
disposal for his good and enjoyment are enormous. Even in 
a world which has been impoverished by the curse of sin j 
there is enough that none should need to suffer want. 

And yet there is untold want, misery, and starvation in i 
the world, in large measure because some, by their superior | 
strength of body or mind or other advantages, have obtained : 
an undue share, not leaving enough for the many that remain. 
God feeds the birds that neither sow nor reap. There are no 
poor or rich birds. All have enough. But the birds do not 
defeat God’s purpose as does man. Birds don’t organize 
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a corner on worms or the fruits of the field; none seize the 
woods as their possession and demand exorbitant rents from 
others who would roost there, they don’t create artificial 
scarcities. ‘They all come alike to the table that God has 
spread for them, and each one gets his share. But man, being 
a free moral agent, with his nature polluted by sin, is greedy 
and selfish. He hoards for himself, squanders and wastes his 
abundance, and wantonly deprives others of their needs. This 
is true of individuals and of nations and has been the chief 
cause of all the great wars. Man is responsible for the misery, 
the suffering, and the starvation of the world, not God. 

A warning of Luther is in place at this point. He writes: 
“How could it ever be, and accord with God’s will, that a man 
should in a short time grow so rich that he could buy out 
kings and emperors? But they have brought things to such 
a pass that the whole world must do business at a risk and 
at a loss, winning this year and losing next year, while they 
always win, making up their losses by increased profits, and 
so it is no wonder that they quickly seize upon the wealth 
of all the world, for a pfennig that is permanent and sure is 
better than a gulden that is temporary and uncertain. But 
these companies trade with permanent and sure gulden and 
we with temporary and uncertain pfennig. No wonder they 
become kings and we beggars! 

“Kings and princes ought to look into these things and 
forbid them by strict law, but I hear that they have an interest 
in them, and the saying of Isaiah is fulfilled: “Thy princes have 
become companions of thieves.’ They hang thieves who have 
stolen a gulden or half a gulden, and trade with those who 
rob the whole world and steal more than all the rest, so that 
the proverb may hold true ‘Big thieves hang the little ones,’ 
and as the Roman Senator Cato said: ‘Simple thieves lie 
in prisons and in stocks, public thieves walk abroad in gold 
and silk.’ But what will God say to this at last? He will do 
as He says by Ezekiel: Princes and merchants, one thief with 
another. He will melt them together like lead and brass, as 
when a city burns, so that there shall be neither princes nor 
merchants any more. That time, I fear, is already at the door. 
We do not think of amending our lives, no matter how great 
our sin and wrong may be, and he cannot leave wrong un- 
punished.” (Holman edition, Vol. IV, p. 34 ff.) 
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Jesus was not an ascetic. Jesus ate and drank, and we 
do not hear of His fasting excepting at the one time in the 
wilderness. Drunkenness was a great social evil at the time 
of Christ, yet He did not denounce the use of wine because 
of that but even encouraged the moderate use of it by drinking 
wine Himself and by making wine for the wedding guests 
at Cana. 

Jesus was not an ascetic like John. “For John came 
eating no bread and drinking no wine, and you say, He has 
a demon. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and 
you say, Behold a glutton and a drunkard.” Jesus was not 
a fanatic, and His ethics did not consist of a set of rules and 
regulations like those of the Pharisees. In this, as in other 
matters, Christians will be governed by the law of love. One 
who loves God and his brother will be temperate in all things. 
He will be temperate in food and drink, but also in thoughts 
and words and deeds. Excesses and abuses in all things are 
sinful. Drunkards cannot enter the Kingdom of God. But 
while neither Jesus nor the Apostles teach asceticism, they 
teach consideration of the weaker brother. “I will neither eat 
meat nor drink wine if thereby my brother is made to stumble.” 
Abstinence in the spirit of self-righteous asceticism is not 
Christian; abstinence for the sake of the brother is pro- 
foundly Christian. 

On the other hand, Jesus did not overestimate the things 
of this world. Man’s life does not consist in having an abun- 
dance of things. 

Jesus does not say that wealth is wrong and therefore 
to be shunned, nor does He say that wealth is good and 
therefore to be sought. He does not say that poverty is a 
virtue and therefore to be sought. Jesus had among His 
disciples men of wealth or at least of superior means; for ex- 
ample, Matthew, Zacchaeus, and later Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathaea. Jesus never showed special favors to the 
rich, nor was He prejudiced against them. He does not 
demand that the rich renounce their wealth, unless wealth 
becomes a snare for their souls and hinders them in their 
way to Christ and eternal salvation, as in the case of the rich 
young ruler. Because riches so easily become a snare for 
men, Jesus warns against riches. The parables about the 
rich man, the rich fool, and the saying about a camel’s passing 
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through the eye of a needle are examples of such earnest 
warnings. 

Jesus stresses the importance of stewardship. Man is 
merely a steward of the things that he has. They are given to 
him by God as a trust which imposes upon him a special 
responsibility. Not only are rich men stewards, but also the 
poor. The poor man, too, may neglect his stewardship. The 
poor are not to be envious of the rich. The poor, too, can 
be servants of Mammon. 


13. Jesus was not an ascetic, but He taught a correct and 
desirable asceticism. — There are occasions and circumstances 
when a Christian must be ready to deny himself the use and 
enjoyment of things which are valuable and even desirable 
for him — if such things would cause him to stumble so that 
he lose his highest goal, his eternal fellowship with God. 
Jesus says (Matt. 5: 29-30): “And if thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee; for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell. And if thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee, etc.” The Apostle 
Paul and the whole New Testament are in harmony with 
this view here stated by Jesus. Paul says: “All things are 
yours... and ye are Christ’s,” 1 Cor. 3:21-23. However, as 
soon as Paul feels that something in itself good might become 
dangerous to his own spiritual life, he voluntarily denies him- 
self its use. 1. Cor.6:12: “All things are lawful unto me, 
but all things are not expedient; all things are lawful for me, 
but I will not be brought under the power of any.” 

In 1 Cor. 9:24-27 Paul uses the example of the runner in 
a race, who is temperate in all things and will have nothing to 
interfere with his purpose of winning the crown in the race. 

Such asceticism is a means to an end and not an end in 
itself, as it is with Romanism. It is not meritorious, that is, 
thereby a Christian does not gain the favor of God. 


14. Jesus sets forth a correct norm for ethical conduct, 
and He provides an example, to be followed by translating 
His own teachings into life and living what He taught. — 
Jesus is our Savior, but He is also our Example, and we must 
hold Him up to our Christian people as an example to follow. 
“In Him (Jesus) all graces unite: strength and humility, 
justice and mercy, holy zeal and forgiving love, purity and 
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rescuing power for the lost, thoughtful and active, forcefy] 
as a man and gentle as a woman, hating evil and saving men, 
full of strong impulses and yet calmly balanced, strong in 
the virtue of every temperament and without its weakness, 
He stands as the supreme moral ideal, in whom age after 
age finds new inspiration. The moral perfection and inspira- 
tion of Jesus Christ is the guarantee of the permanence of 
Christianity in the world’s moral progress. It is essentially 
true that if the Son makes us free, we are free indeed.” John 
Haas, In the Light of Faith, p. 220. 

And finally, Jesus also provides the dynamic for moral 
conduct. “He that abideth in Me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit.” Faith in Jesus, or the new spir- 
itual life, is the dynamic for moral conduct; it is the power 
by which the goals for ethical conduct may be achieved. 
The ethics as taught by Jesus are the only true ethics. They 
are practical; they work; they achieve results; they are the 
only solution for the ills of society. Through them we show 
forth the glory of Him who called us out of darkness into 
His marvelous light. 


St. Louis, Mo. 














The Pastor in His Workshop 
By L. B. BUCHHEIMER 


That presupposes, implies, that the pastor has a workshop 
and that he works in this shop, commonly termed his study. 

“Give attendance to reading” (1 Tim.4:13) was the 
Apostle’s precept to Timothy. In his judgment, diligent study 
was an essential duty of a minister of Christ. That his practice 
was in accordance with his teaching appears not only from 
his manifold learning, both sacred and secular, which he 
displays in his writings, but also from his anxiety to have 
his “books” with him, even when he was “ready to be offered, 
and the time of his departure was at hand” (2 Tim. 4:6, 13). 

In pursuance of this apostolic injunction those who are 
admitted to the holy office are charged at their installation 
to “give themselves wholly to this office, with daily meditation 
and study of the Scriptures, that they may be able to make 
full proof of their ministry.” The subject, then, is one which 
demands our very careful and earnest consideration. 

No one can question the importance of study to the clergy. 
The laity are more highly educated than they have ever been; 
there is a very general diffusion of knowledge; the religious 
teachers of the nation, if they are to win and retain influence 
over their hearers, must not be behind in the acquisition of 
knowledge. “The priest’s lips should keep knowledge” is 
a principle never more necessary to be remembered than it 
is now. 

And yet, coincidentally with this great need we are placed 
in a condition of things which renders it specially difficult for 
us to meet it. Never were the incumbents of the sacred office 
beset with such a multitude of calls to duties, pastoral and 
mechanical, secular and spiritual, as they are at the present 
day. There are so many demands made upon the pastor’s 
time and energies both from his congregation and from other 
quarters, that he has but little of either — time or energy — 
left for quiet and systematic study. The result will be 
that we will deteriorate, if indeed we are not already 
deteriorating. We are not altogether to blame for this; our 
circumstances are more at fault than ourselves. But the con- 
sequences are nonetheless lamentable, are bound to show 
themselves in sketchiness and shallowness of theological 
[189] 
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thought, in an unworthy attention to the mere showiness of 
church service, in a disposition (to employ Scripture phra- 
seology) “to pay tithes of mint and anise and cummin” while 
we “omit the weightier matters of the Law.” And so we 
maintain that no pastor can without great detriment to his 
work dispense with careful study. 

He is pre-eminently a teacher, and no one can teach a 
subject well unless he knows it well himself. We do not 
question this in the case of a secular subject; why in the 
case of a sacred one? No one can teach with adequate au- 
thority except in the confidence which the consciousness of 
superior knowledge gives him. Moreover, without continued 
study our sermons are apt to become the mere vapid utterances 
of the same commonplaces, expressed pretty much in the 
same language. Accordingly, if we would do our duty to our 
people, we must not cease to be students. 

But how, it may be asked, can a busy pastor find time 
to be a student? I answer: much can be done by self-dis- 
cipline and method.—To make a few specific suggestions 
which, in my opinion, may be applicable to almost every one 
of us: 1 


The habit of early rising is one which we should do well 
to cultivate. Some, perhaps, are physically unable to do this 
and if they did, could not work with good effect. But to very 
many more the morning hours, before they are disturbed and 
distracted by the business of the day, are the best for study. 
The value of forming the habit can hardly be overestimated. 
I commend the resolution to set aside a part at least of our 
mornings after breakfast and refusing to be interrupted. The 
busy doctor names certain hours daily at which he can be 
found at home or in his office, and his patients have to come 
to him at those times. Why, with a little firmness and man- 
agement, might we not secure a few hours of uninterrupted 
quiet? The fact is that sometimes we find hard reading and 
steady thought less congenial than a conversation with an 
interesting parishioner or a stroll. As Dr. Pieper once ex- 
pressed it: “It is easier to do pastoral work with your legs 
than with your head.” 


2 

Fragments of time, spare moments, should be carefully 
utilized. Those who have not tried it can hardly imagine how 
much may be done in this way. I know an instance within 
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my experience where by the systematic use of intervals of a 
half hour utilized every day much progress was made in the 
mastery of Hebrew. I have myself read some valuable treat- 
ises in that manner. It is for us to make a judicious use of 
our time, to “redeem” each moment from unnecessary waste. 
That brings results. It is a familiar and very true adage: 
“Where there is a will, there is a way.” Do we not too often 
lack the “will”? If we had it, we would generally find the 
“way.” What we should at all events aim at is so to adjust 
the claims of our various duties that no important one, as 
study to a pastor plainly is, should be lightly discharged, much 
less neglected altogether. 

Taking it for granted, then, that study is indispensable for 
a pastor, the next question that arises is: What should that 
study be? Some guidance upon this point would seem to be 
desirable, particularly for the younger brethren. 


As regards 
SECULAR STUDY 
let me state that a pastor does not appear to me to do well 
if he neglect all secular studies, for they not only have a 
tendency to strengthen and expand the mind, but also they 
indirectly help us in our work as religious teachers. For ex- 
ample, some acquaintance with science is very desirable for 
a teacher of the people these days when scientific knowledge 
is so widely spread. Indeed, without this we can hardly 
understand, much less meet the difficulties which are so rife 
with respect to some portions of the Sacred Volume. Who 
knows not Dr. Graebner’s God and the Cosmos? Dr. Pieper 
knew more about aeronautics than any one I have met. The 
hobby of Dr. Krauss, the church historian, was photography. 


Again, a knowledge of mental and moral philosophy is 
useful to a minister, both because of the insight into the prin- 
ciples and workings of man’s nature, which he thus acquires, 
and also because some points in ethical theology are scarcely 
intelligible without it. So, again, history is of value to a 
pastor as giving him a wider insight into the actions of men 
and into the principles which govern human society than his 
own experience can possibly supply. The importance of clas- 
sical scholarship to a theologian is too obvious to need more 
than a passing suggestion, so that a conference brother ought 
regard it a privilege when called upon to render an exegetical 
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paper. Yet, again, the value of music is very great, cultivating 
the imagination and the other more spiritual faculties of the 
mind as well as the affections of the heart. Lastly, I have 
no hesitation in saying that from the occasional perusal of 
some of the best works of fiction we ministers may derive 
benefit. Of course, all these secular studies should be strictly 
subsidiary to our sacred studies. And if time does not suffice, 
they should be without hesitation omitted. 

And there is another caution. “Knowledge puffeth up.” 
There is danger in literary knowledge and culture of assuming 
a tone of “show-off.” Better, in my opinion, it would have 
been to have remained an honest dunce than to have become 
a conceited pedant. St. Paul was an eminently cultured man 
and used his knowledge with a master hand, but whatever 
learning or culture he had, he considered it, as well as every- 
thing else, “but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus,” his Lord. 

That leads us to the second part: 


SACRED STUDY 


Most admirably and fully does Dr. Th. Graebner cover this 
ground in his book The Pastor as Student and Literary Worker, 
which should be on the shelf of every member of the con- 
ference. And so, since I have been asked that this paper 
be brief, I would confine my further remarks to the special 
work which, as ministers, we have to do, the magnum opus 
of the study, the sermon. 

Three particulars enter into the preparation of a sermon: 
1. the choice of the subject; 2. the arrangement of the mate- 
rial; and 3. the expression, or writing, of it. 


1 


In regard to choice of subject and text: How thankful 
we should be for the Old Standard Pericopes, the time-honored 
Gospels and Epistles, which year by year direct our own and 
our people’s attention upon all the most solemn subjects— 
doctrinal, historical, and practical — which it is the minister’s 
duty to bring before his people. For many years I found my 
texts in these lessons and always found something “new” in 
the “old treasures.” There is much to be said for this plan, 
especially in the earlier years of our ministry. It introduces 
a gentle compulsion, which saves us from the one-sided selec- 
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tion of a few favorite themes. But it does not abolish all 
difficulty. For it is not always possible to repeat this plan 
year after year. However, in all my sermons, printed and 
unprinted, I have always striven to follow the Pericopes, 
choosing my text either from or in accord with the Gospel 
or Epistle Lesson. 

In the selection of these, commonly called “free texts,” 
remember that a text is not something to be played with, to be 
twisted into a shape it was never meant to have, on which 
to show our originality or versatility. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to be careful to observe its true position in the context, 
not to forcibly wrench it out of its proper connection. 

Then, let not your choice fall on some fantastic, sensational 
text, though you need not mind taking a strange text now and 
then if you can make a fair use of it. Our people need solid 
food; the staple of our teaching must be that which supplies 
information from God’s Word and leads them into deeper in- 
quiry of the things of God and the soul, not merely to stir 
the feelings, to electrify. Such subjects soon lose their effect. 
The preaching that tells is that which expounds God’s Word. 
Sermons should send men to their Bibles. Choose from the 
whole Book of God; for Old Testament prophecy and symbol 
furnish a marvelous enforcement and illustration of New Tes- 
tament fact and truth. 

Except in expository sermons, I think that short texts are 
as a rule to be preferred to long ones; only they must be 
complete in themselves, not mere fragments which do not 
convey the real meaning of the writer or the meaning which 
you intend to draw from them. A short text is remembered 
better. In a short text, too, there is likely to be one leading 
thought, and if you can fix one leading thought, one distinct 
lesson, in the minds of your hearers, it is as much as you can 
expect to do in one sermon. 

Helpful may be the suggestion that the choice be not de- 
ferred. I know a member of this conference who, no matter 
how arduous the duties of the Lord’s Day, never retired at 
ease without having fixed the text of the following Sunday. 
And a brother known to me often has his subjects and texts 
ready for six months in advance. Much precious time is often 
lost by hopelessly drifting about in search of a subject, perhaps 
in a fagged or exhausted moment, and then in sheer despair 

13 
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choosing one that destroys the symmetry of our previous 
teaching and to which we do not bring the necessary inspira. 
tion. On the happy choice of a text more depends than we 
suppose, both for the quality of a sermon and the attention of 
the people. Begin well and soon, and you are halfway to 
the end. 9 


Next in order comes the gathering and the arranging of 
the material. I presume to offer a few practical suggestions, 
As to the former, it is impossible to prescribe any process 
of routine. Different men collect their material in different 
ways. The same man, unless his mind works with extraor- 
dinary regularity, will go to work in different ways at different 
times. On one text, for instance, he will rightly consult com- 
mentaries and expositions; on another he will find his equip- 
ment in the Word itself, seen in the light which the Spirit 
has poured upon it through his own experiences of life and 
grace. All that we can say on this matter, in general, is that 
it is all-important that genuine material should be somehow 
collected. 

How far is it essential that a sermon should be original? 
We put our feet on debatable ground in regard to the using 
of the works of others in preparing our sermons. It may be 
said of preachers, as Shakespeare said of poets, that “one poet 
is another’s plagiary, and he a third’s, till all end in Homer.” 
As my good friend the sainted Director Klein of the Spring- 
field Seminary once quaintly expressed it: “He could not 
help it that he was born after Dr. Walther and Dr. Stoeckhardt, 
who preached such admirable sermons that he could not keep 
himself from copying some of their material.” I admit that 
in the course of a lengthy ministry I have preached some 
original sermons, not so many. I thank such men as Dr. Seiss, 
Gotwald, Bishop Charles Ryle, Guthrie, et alios, for having 
committed themselves to print to often aid my dull and stag- 
nant mind. Spurgeon says: “When a pump has been long 
disused and will not work, you pour a little water down, and 
then it works.” God has given to some, through the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit and through natural gifts, special wisdom 
and skill in the unfolding and presentation of His truth. And 
these treasures of exposition, when once in existence, become 
the perpetual treasure of the Church, and from them rich 
supplies should be drawn for each generation. 
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As to disregarding and neglecting what has been said by 

others, this seems to me to argue a culpable self-sufficiency. 
My advice in regard to this particular point is this: use 
copiously all good materials that are within your reach, but 
never use them to the exclusion of yourself. Make every 
thought you utter your own by rethinking it, by passing it 
through the crucible of your own mind. I have never regretted 
that I was instrumental in calling into being the Concordia 
Pulpit and frankly admit indebtedness to it. Do not fail to 
obtain the next volume. It will prove helpful. 

Having chosen the material, the arrangement is highly im- 
portant. Order is the sermon’s first law as well as nature’s. 
Let us grudge no time spent upon discovering the fittest 
order for our subject. This is the reason why sermons so 
often lack grip. What is said is good and true, but it fails 
to lay hold upon the mind of the hearer because the preacher 
has failed to grasp his own subject. It is indispensable that 
the preacher should see his sermon from end to end; _ his 
purpose should be clear throughout his discourse. It is not 
of much importance whether the structure of the sermon be 
analytical or synthetic; just so it is a real one. In other 
words, it must not be a collection of ideas, but an assemblage 
of thoughts which cohere together and arise out of one another. 
The mind of the hearer is then carried on from point to point, 
and each portion tends to strengthen the truth intended to 
be conveyed. It has been well said: “Without order in a 
sermon, a preacher cannot get into his subject, and without 
order he cannot get out of it.” One great secret of power 
in attracting and keeping attention lies in arrangement. 

Next I would speak a word as to the subject of illustra- 
tions. The power of illustration has, I find, been possessed 
by every great preacher from our blessed Lord downwards 
and should be carefully cultivated by those who seek to excel 
in their work. Such should be always on the lookout for 
material in nature and in life. In history, poetry, in fact, in all 
branches of reading you will find illustrative matter. In the 
newspapers, in your everyday contact with human beings, 
if your mind has grown into the habit of observation, you 
will be quick to find things that will strengthen your teaching 
in the pulpit. Of course, it must be strikingly in point and 
should not be too frequently inserted. Dr. Guthrie’s sermons, 
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for instance, though eminently beautiful, possess too great an 
abundance of ornament. Metaphor is piled upon metaphor, 
image on image, story after story follows, until the truth of 
the text is obscured. (Then, too, there is a certain picturesque 
mode of putting things which is of value in fixing attention and 
making matters plain.) An old country parson once said to 
the writer: “We want the concrete here.” We ought to bring 
as much of truth in the concrete into our discourses as may be, 

We pass on to the third and last point of the presentation, 


3 

The text has been chosen; the material has been decided 
on; the subject must now be expressed to the people. How is 
this to be done? 

The question between written and unwritten sermons 
here arises. I would dismiss it with the remark that while 
very few men can wisely dispense with writing in the early 
days of their ministry, it is my opinion that it is well for 
them to continue writing their sermons to the last. Writing 
promotes clearness of statement. It is a safeguard against 
irrelevancy. Writing not only stimulates thought, but it 
proves, clears, and compresses it. “The best master of the 
orator is the pen” is a true dictum. 

There is one drawback to written sermons that we should 
try to counteract as far as possible. It is this, that they may 
savor of the study. We have to consider that we are preparing, 
not for the press, but for the pulpit, not material for the eye, 
but for the ear. There is a difference between successful 
writing and successful speaking. Perhaps the secret of success 
here is: never to lose sight of your congregation. Have the 
people always before you; strive to forget that you are seated 
at your study table and transport yourself into the pulpit 
and just write as if you were speaking to them then and there. 

To come to the actual work of writing. The first matter 
to be attended to is the plan. What method shall we adopt? 
How divide? This will very much depend upon the kind of 
text you have selected. If it be topical, such as setting forth 
any Christian doctrine, your divisions will need to be clearly 
marked and follow in a natural and attractive order. If your 
subject be an historical one, you need not have any actual 
divisions at all, marking only those stages which the incident 
or episode affords ready to hand. And where clear divisions 
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are necessary, they need not always be mentioned. Some- 
times the introduction of the words “first, secondly, thirdly” 
has-a cold and deadening effect; the minds of the hearers 
readily mark the divisions of your subject without them. 
Sometimes, again, they are indispensable. But avoid too 
many divisions. Three should suffice in general. But the rule 
admits of exceptions. 

A few hints as to the nature of our sermons. We live in 
days in which there is a cry for practical preaching. If we are 
to interpret this cry as the expression of a desire that we 
should bring our preaching to bear on the details of daily life, 
domestic, social, and commercial, on religion at home, in daily 
intercourse, and in business, the demand is a just one. And 
we should strive to meet it in the full conviction that the doc- 
trine, precepts, and examples of the Bible enable us fully to 
do so. The religion of Jesus Christ is eminently adapted to 
our daily life. This is evident in the teaching of the Great 
Teacher and of His Apostles, from the Sermon on the Mount 
down to the last of the Epistles. 

But it is to be feared that the cry for practical sermons 
has in too many cases another meaning. It is the utterance 
of a dislike of dogmatic teaching. It is a protest against 
distinctive truths; in a word, against theology, confessionalism. 
It means that belief is of small or no importance, and this 
ignores the fact that our practice must spring from our motives 
and that these motives must be furnished by the great truths 
of the Gospel. Let such doctrines as repentance, the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, justification by faith, the Second Coming 
of Christ, the efficacy of the means of grace have great pre- 
eminence and distinctiveness in your preaching. 

One more hint as to the nature of the sermon. It is for 
us to watch, in an age of movement and turmoil, the currents 
of human thought and feeling, and to leaven and to guide them 
by proclaiming the great principles of truth and righteousness 
which God has committed to His Church. Our age has its 
special difficulties, tendencies, temptations. And we are not 
to be living on the traditions of the past and to be looking 
back to a golden age which was probably golden only in 
the present fond recollections; but we are to seek to serve our 
own present generation by trying to understand its needs and 
to meet them. If we believe, as we do, that Christianity is 
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divine, we may be sure that it has a mission and a message, 
It is for us to witness to the changeless amid the changing 
and to the permanent amid the perishable. Men’s hearts are 
the same in every age, and it is for us to help them in their 
daily battle with sin and sorrow and unbelief. “Go ye and 
preach the Gospel” is the standing charge of the divine Master. 
At the same time we shall take care that we live in the present 
and not in the past. The Gospel, indeed, never changes, but 
different ages need to have it presented in a different form 
and call for the special pre-eminence of different doctrines, 
To this end let us study men, newspapers, magazines, and all 
that will show us what our people and our time are thinking 
about. Relevancy and opportuneness add great power to 
pastoral preaching. 


In conclusion: We have been dwelling — if I may so term 
it — upon the mechanics of the sermon. Let us ever remember 
that the best sermons are those that are watered by prayer. 
“Bene orasse est bene studuisse.” The highest type of a 
preacher is the man who gives himself to prayer. We must 
pray that we may be emptied of ourselves, that we may be 
stripped of all vanity, prejudice, prepossession, and anything 
that may hinder the free operation of God’s divine power in 
our minds and hearts. The desire to show off, to be thought 
educated, to be considered eloquent, to vie with some other 
preacher, all this is fatal to the delivery of a message from God. 
One of the greatest preachers who ever lived (Augustine) 
gives us this exhortation: “In everything maintain a stronger 
reliance on prayer than on thine own industry and labor.” 
The sermon that is begun, continued, and ended in this frame 
of mind will be the sermon that God will bless. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Nassau Pericopes 





QUASIMODOGENITI, THE FIRST SUNDAY 
AFTER EASTER 
LuKE 24:36-48 


The Text and the Day. — Quasimodogeniti being the 
Octave of Easter, this text properly re-emphasizes the rebuild- 
ing and strengthening of the disciples’ faith. In the early 
Church the newly baptized received their first Communion 
on this Sunday. It was also called Annotine Easter and was 
celebrated as the anniversary of the believers’ Baptism. 


Notes on Meaning. — V. 36: “They” are the two Emmaus 
disciples reporting to the Ten. Jesus “stood in,” or “stepped 
into,” the room without opening the doors (John 20:19). That 
was the cause of the disciples’ fright and supposition that 
He was a ghost. Jesus’ “Peace be unto you” was intended 
as more than the customary greeting. V.38: “Why?” — 
The disciples should have known better. V.41: Strange 
conflict of emotions. Budding faith and joy alternated with the 
gloomy unbelief in which they had been held captive since 
Friday. Vv. 42-43: This eating was not done to satisfy hun- 
ger, but to prove the bodily resurrection. V.44: “While 
I was yet with you” —during His public ministry. He was 
also with them now, but not physically, except for these 
brief appearances. —It is immaterial whether we take du 
as causal or explanatory. — “Moses, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms” —the Old Testament canon. Vv. 45-46: “Opened 
their understanding” — they, not the Scriptures, were at fault. 
Everything was foretold, but they had refused to believe. 
Jesus does use passages from Holy Writ as prooftexts. That 
was His method of removing doubts. V.47: The essence 
and summary of Christian preaching is “repentance (change 
of mind) unto remission of sins” on the basis of Christ’s 
suffering and rising, clearly proclaimed by the Old Testament 
Prophets, first to the Jew, but also to all nations. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — The two signs, like other miracles, 
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merely prepared the way for the regenerating influence of the 
Word. Faith comes by hearing. 


Preaching Emphases. — The outstanding lesson is Jesus’ 
love in reviving the faith of His future witnesses through the 
Holy Scriptures. — The truths of the Bible seem absurd unless 
considered in the light of the Bible. Luther: “The devil flees 
from the Bible as one flees from a hot oven.” As preachers 
we must demonstrate that our message is the Word of God 
and ask our hearers to rest their souls on it. Therefore 
we must also exhort them constantly to search the Scriptures 
in order to verify our preaching and thus let the Word he 
their sole authority in matters of faith and life. 

Problem and Goal. — Our basic objective is to show that 
we can have a happy faith only when we accept the resurrec- 
tion of the sin-bearing Christ as an indisputable fact. After 
this was accomplished in the first disciples, they became 
fearless, death-defying witnesses of the Gospel. 


Outline: 


THE RISEN LORD REBUILDING THE FAITH 
OF HIS LOVED ONES 
I. He gives them infallible proofs of His return from the 

grave. 

A. He permits them to see and handle His scarred 
resurrection body to establish positive identification. 

B. He also demonstrates His return to life by eating 
in their presence. 

C. These and other infallible signs were intended to 
remove all doubts and fears from their minds. 


II. He deepens their understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
A. Christian faith can be created and strengthened 
only through the Word. 


B. The sorry plight of the disciples was due to their 
refusal or failure to accept and rely on the predic- 
tions of the Prophets and of Jesus. 

C. Hence the Savior, with much patience, selects and 
expounds numerous Gospel texts from the Old 
Testament. 

D. All of this clearly pictures the cause and cure of 

our own spiritual problems. Otro E. Sonn 
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MISERICORDIAS DOMINI, THE SECOND SUNDAY 
AFTER EASTER 


JOHN 21:15-19 


The Text and the Day. — This well-known text gains new 
freshness as we fit it into the picture of the Propers of this Sun- 
day. Peter was a penitent recipient of the “Misericordias 
Domini.” In the Epistle he urges this mercy of God and the 
challenging example of Jesus as motivating forces toward 
willing suffering. In the Gospel the Good Shepherd presents 
Himself to us and then shows what kind of undershepherds 
He can use in bringing “the other sheep” into His fold. 
In our text He draws each one of us, His sheep, aside for 
a personal interview. 

Notes on Meaning. —A number of significant “coinci- 
dences” make the lesson of the text still more emphatic: 
“draught of fishes” (reminded Peter of Jesus’ first call to 
service, Luke 5:10); “fire of coals” (reminded Peter of a sim- 
ilar scene on Maundy Thursday night, Mark 15:54); thrice- 
repeated question (reminded Peter of threefold denial, Mark 
14:72)... . “Simon, son of Jonas” —here Jesus omits the 
title of honor “Peter” (Matt. 16:18, John 1:42) and calls him 
by his former name and his father’s name to show him his 
sinful weakness. ... For explanation of “feed,” see Conc. 
Triglot, p.513. ... “More than these”; more than the other 
disciples, as Peter had previously boasted, Matt. 26:33. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Here are several temptations to lose 
ourselves in “word exegesis.” Various commentators make 
fine distinctions of meaning in the different Greek words used 
for “love,” for “sheep,” for “feed” in our text. There is not 
sufficient time for the preacher to use these distinctions in 
a sermon. Furthermore, it is dangerous procedure, since 
scholars do not agree in these distinctions. The lessons of the 
text can be applied very well without mentioning such details. 

The stretching of Peter’s hands can not be definitely 
applied to crucifixion. ... Be sure to draw a clear picture of 
Jesus, the risen Lord, the Good Shepherd, the Source of all 
love and mercy. From Him our love for Him and for His 
work must come. 

Preaching Emphases. — Jesus’ question of love is both 
humiliating and inviting. It puts Peter in his place and re- 
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minds him of his sin but also lovingly draws him to make a 
frank confession. The Good Shepherd wants to use us, but 
He can use us only if we really love Him and admit our own 
sinfulness and weakness and complete dependence on Him 
and thus gladly submit our will to His guidance. 


Problem and Goal. — All pride should be eliminated out 
of the hearts of even the most active and hard-working 
members. In its stead love of Christ must be replaced as the 
one motive for service. That will give them willingness and 
zeal to keep on serving at all costs and in the face of many 
hardships and disappointments. 


Outline: 


AS THE RISEN LORD AND SHEPHERD 
TALKS TO YOU TODAY 


I. He asks you about your love for Him. 
A. He proved His deep love for you. 
B. He reminds you where your love has failed. 
C. He insists on love as the only motive for serving 
Him. 

II. He asks you to help in His work. 
A. The lambs and the sheep must be fed. 
B. For this feeding He has left us His Word. 

III. He tells you that a disciple’s life is not easy. 
A. Our own will must be subdued. 
B. We must follow Him alone. Watter W. STUENKEL 





JUBILATE, THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
2 Cor. 12:7-10 


The Text and the Day. — Like the Gospel for this Sunday, 
the account of Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” ascends from dark 
depths of sorrow to the heights of a joy that passes under- 
standing. The Gradual ties in beautifully, reminding the 
Christian that the path of his suffering follows that of his now 
glorified Christ. And the Jubilate of the Introit is echoed and 
re-echoed in the climax of the text: “Therefore I rather glory 
in my infirmities,” and, “Therefore I take pleasure in in- 
firmities.” 
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Notes on Meaning.— All the opinions of Biblical and 
medical scholars concerning the exact nature of Paul’s “thorn” 
are so many guesses. It seems to have been a most painful 
(“thorn,” or stake; “to buffet,” or fisticuff) physical (“in the 
flesh”; Luke his “beloved physician”) and chronic malady 
(the time from the revelation, v. 4, until Paul’s death was 
about 23 years). Why does not Paul mention the name of his 
affliction? Because the Holy Spirit wants to make it easy 
for us to think of our own “thorn,” whatever it may be, and 
to apply the rich instruction and comfort of Paul’s words to 
ourselves. (A good introductory thought.) — “Messenger of 
Satan.” Job 2:7. The devil, in afflicting us, intends to destroy 
our faith. God, in permitting the devil to afflict us, has a 
glorious end in view, that which was achieved in Paul. — That 
the Apostle added a submissive “If it be Thy will” to his 
prayers for deliverance is taken for granted. — The perfect 
tense in v.9, “He has said unto me,” expresses the fact that 
the words of his Lord remained Paul’s comfort for life. — 
“My strength is made perfect in weakness”; the strength of 
Christ is able to manifest itself fully and to accomplish its 
purpose in me when I have been brought to a realization of my 
abject sinfulness and utter nothingness. Only then can Christ 
Crucified and His grace abounding become my All; only then 
can “the power of Christ rest upon me” (lit. “spread its tent 
over me.” Beautiful figure!); only then “I am strong.” — 
“Therefore I rather glory in my infirmities. ... Therefore I 
take pleasure in infirmities.” The pilgrim of pain has reached 
the heights. He not only patiently submits to the “thorn”; he 
regards it as something to be proud of, as something lovely. 
This is the plus (“more than conquerors”) toward which all 
Christian sufferers should strive. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — This text does not address itself to 
sufferers in general, but only to Christian sufferers (“for 
Christ’s sake”), and especially to Christian sufferers who, like 
Paul, must put up with their “thorn” for a long time. 


Problem and Goal.—‘“The mass of suffering in a con- 
gregation, hidden away behind the quiet faces in the pews, is 
almost unbelievable. But the average preacher seems not to 
be very sensitive to it or to get dulled and deadened to it 
as the years go on; he can talk to people at their wits’ ends, 
with their whole souls crying, Why and why and why? in 
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a glib, complacent, non-understanding way that does not help, 
but maddens.” * That is the problem. Let the preacher take 
the individual cross-bearer by the hand and lead him, step 
by step, and ever upward, through this text: from the depths 
of near despair to prayer, to the Word of the Cross and of 
grace, to a realization of God’s loving purpose toward him — 
and so to the heights of glorying in his “thorn.” That is 
the goal. 


Outline: 
THE TRANSFIGURED THORN 


I. The thorn and the dark. (V.7) 
II. The thorn and the cry. (V. 8.) 
III. The thorn and the light. — (V. 9a.) 
IV. The thorn and the glory. (Vv. 9b-10.) 
Oswa.p RIEss 





CANTATE, THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
JouHN 11:20-27 


The Text and the Day.—Since Cantate rounds out the 
Easter season, the text serves well to allow the preacher to 
sum up all the hope and joy which he has expressed during 
this triumphant cycle. The Introit suggests the application. 

Notes on Meaning. — The resurrection of Lazarus is not 
included in the text and will remain in the background of the 
sermon. — V.20: Very likely Martha alone knew of Jesus’ 
coming; hence Mary remained in her posture of mourning. 
Cp. also vv. 28 and 29.—V.21: Martha is not reproaching 
Jesus. She is merely expressing her sorrow which she and 
Mary had felt during these days. Cp. v. 32b.—V. 22: Before 
this, Martha had looked specifically for a healing. Now she 
generalizes her prayer with “whatsoever.” She still believes 
His promise of v. 4.— V.24: Martha is often abused in the 
interpretation of the story recorded in Luke 10:38-42. Here 
she shows her faith.—V.27: Martha believes what Jesus 
has said, because He is the Son of God, the promised Messiah. 
There is no parrying. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — The central verse is well known to 





* A. J. Gossip, quoted in H. E. Luccock’s In the Minister’s Workshop. 
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the hearers, and for this reason much of its striking power and 
beauty may have been dulled. — Like Mary and Martha, we 
are inclined to stress the importance of the raising of Lazarus 
and forget that the greater and more important miracle is 
the resurrection on the Last Day. The latter includes the 
ability to do the former. Cp. Matt. 9:5. 

Preaching emphases. — The heart of the text lies obviously 
in verses 25 and 26, and their contents will receive the em- 
phasis. — Christ’s resurrection is the pledge that we shall share 
His gifts by resurrection unto life. 

Problem and Goal. — Shadows are constantly falling, not 
only in Bethany. Today, as the sun shines, we sit at the feet 
of Jesus to hear the one thing needful. Tomorrow the shadows 
may fall and sorrow come to us and our loved ones. But in 
the midst of death we are surrounded by life. This is the 
unique hope that the Christian has in Christ, “He that be- 
lieveth hath” now, as well as later, “eternal life.” 


Outline: 
WHEN SHADOWS FALL 


I. See what sin and death have done. 
A. A beloved brother is dead. 
B. Sorrowing sisters lament. 
C. Mourning friends are helpless. 
II. See the Savior, who is the Resurrection and the Life. 
A. The Resurrection —we shall live. 
B. The Life — we shall never die. 
Ill. Take the gifts He pledges. 
A. Confidence — to live is Christ. 
B. Hope —to die is gain. 
IV. Believest thou this? 
A. I believe, help Thou mine unbelief. 
B. Cantate. ArtTHuR C. REepp 
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The Matter of Vestments and Clerical Garb 


Even a superficial observer will have noticed that of late in 
our circles there has been an increasing interest in, and use of, 
clerical vestments and clerical street garb. As might be expected, 
however, there is a decided lack of uniformity. Each pastor has 
been more or less a law unto himself. 


As regards clerical street garb, there are those who prefer 
to dress like the average layman. We have heard it said that this 
emphasizes the universal priesthood of all believers. Others 
affect what they hold to be proper clerical street wear. Here the 
range is extremely wide. Some use the single standing collar 
with a string bow tie or a four-in-hand, both in black, atop a white 
shirt, either soft or stiff-bosomed. Some use the full-dress wing 
collar, white shirt, black bow tie or black four-in-hand, or a 
tie of other colors. An ordinary sack suit or a morning frock 
coat with striped trousers, or a Prince Albert, complete this en- 
semble. Some wear the Canterbury or Cathedral collar, with a 
rabat, a rabat vest, a full clerical vest, or a vest that buttons from 
the waist to the neck. A black sack suit, or one in Oxford gray, 
or a navy blue, or even a pinstripe sack suit, or a Prince Albert, 
or a morning frock coat with striped trousers, may complete the 
combination. In the summertime one may see a white Palm Beach 
suit worn with the clerical collar and vest or some other light- 
weight suit of almost any color. Occasionally one sees a gray 
sack suit with gray rabat or rabat vest. Again, the style of rabats 
or vests varies: some show the entire collar, others cover the collar 
almost completely, and still others have an opening in front that 
varies in width from one to three inches. In short, whether the 
average layman’s style is followed or whether there is an attempt 
at clerical garb, there is not the slightest semblance of uniformity 
among our clergy. This includes the color of the shoes worn 
with any of the above-mentioned combinations. One is just 
as apt to see tan or white as black, depending largely on the 
degree of the pastor’s rugged individualism or upon his aesthetic 
sensibilities. 

The same is true of the vestments for chancel and pulpit wear. 
The black Genevan gown still holds first place in many sections 
of the Church. In some places, in summer, the same style gown 
is used, only in white. Some cling to the bands. Others have 
discarded them, and one may see almost any style and color of 
shirt and collar protruding above the Genevan gown. Others use 
a black gown, with military collar, a white clerical collar atop; 
sometimes other-style collars are wedged into this kind of neck 
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style, including bow tie or four-in-hand. Those who wish to be 
more liturgical add a black or even colored stole to this com- 
bination. 

Then we have those who have adopted the traditional cassock 
and surplice, some with, some without, the stole. Again, there is 
no uniformity. One sees the Roman cassock in some churches, 
in others the Anglican. Some wear the surplice over the Genevan 
gown. Some men conscientiously doff the surplice and stole before 
going to the door to greet their people after service; others greet 
them fully vested. Some wear silk or nylon or rayon surplices; 
others, cotton or linen; and still others use the choir cotta. Some 
men are painstakingly careful to have their surplices spick and 
span, others wear them soiled and wrinkled. 

In a few instances the chasuble is used at the Holy Com- 
munion. Occasionally one sees also the alb, the amice, and the 
maniple. 

There are those among us who view these developments with 
considerable alarm. Others greet them with bitter invective. Still 
others see in them a reaction, at long last, to what they hold to be 
the un-Lutheran Genevan gown. And yet others hail them as a 
long-overdue return to the traditional Lutheran usage of the 
Reformation age. 

It is true, the entire matter belongs into the field of things 
indifferent, even as Article VII of the Augustana puts it: “Nor 
is it necessary that human traditions, that is, rites and ceremonies, 
instituted by men, should everywhere be alike.” 

It is also true that there are such things as good order, fitness, 
and propriety, and some of the usages referred to above certainly 
militate against one or the other of them. Certain combinations 
ought to be taboo as much as the wearing of a sport shirt with 
tails would be at a formal function in polite society. Cleanliness 
and careful grooming are also conditions sine qua non. 

It is also true that it is not absolutely necessary that a min- 
ister’s street garb differ from that of any well-groomed layman; 
even as it is not absolutely necessary that the minister appear in 
anything other than his street clothes in the chancel or pulpit. 

But when all this has been said, it still remains true that our 
American people expect a pastor to represent his office also in the 
matter of dress, and our own Lutherans, by and large, are dis- 
turbed when their pastor, in his varied official functions, cannot 
be distinguished from a Holy Roller preacher, or from a Roman 
priest, or from an Anglican rector. 

Is it not time, therefore, to raise the question whether all 
those of us who are interested in the matter of clerical garb and 
vestments ought not get together to determine, if possible, a suit- 
able Lutheran ministerial street garb and fitting Lutheran vest- 
ments? W. G. Potack 
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Are We Going High Church? * 


The following item in The Lutheran depressed me a little, 
It was accompanied by a picture with this caption: “High Church 
Vestments were Worn.” Here is the descriptive paragraph: 

“The Formula Missae et Communis, as published in 1523 by 
Martin Luther, featured the opening service of the meeting of 
the Western Conference, Maryland Synod, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Funkstown, last month. The Rev. Ralph H. Miller, Brunswick, was 
deacon, and Pastor Raymond M. Miller, Funkstown, the celebrant, 
Acolytes were William Renner and Richard Ricketts, while James 
Powell served as crucifer. Traditional eucharistic vestments were 
used. The celebrant wore cassock, amice, alb, stole crossed over 
the breast and bound with a cincture, and a simple chasuble.” 

I don’t like it. Recognizing that liturgy, by and large, is a mat- 
ter of Christian liberty as long as it does not involve false doctrine, 
I still don’t like it. Recognizing also that it happened in another 
church body than my own and might therefore be said to be none 
of my business, I still don’t like it. 

1. I don’t like it because I know it has frequently happened 
that as interest in the content of religion decreased, interest in 
the form increased. Increasing interest in form is a bad sign. 
Where does this road lead to? If the whole Church moved in 
this direction, where would it stop? Wouldn’t the experts on 
liturgy discover ever new refinements and additions in order to 
demonstrate their expertness? Along that road the Church moved 
once before, in the Dark Ages. Would we, too, finally arrive at 
the point where it was more important to turn just so, bow just so, 
fold the hands just so, genuflect, kiss the altar, elevate the host, 
etc., than to preach and sing and pray the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in all simplicity and sincerity? Is it important to God that the 
officiating pastor have six different official vestments on at Com- 
munion? If not, then it isn’t important to me either. 


2. I don’t like it because it tends to place a false emphasis 
on the value of antiquity. Why go back to the Formula Missae 
of 1523? Within three years Luther had changed it to a German 
service, the Deutsche Messe. But the Formula Missae is earlier; 
it is the original form of Lutheran service! So what? If antiquity 
is itself a virtue, why not go back a year or two further and get 
the full-fledged Catholic Mass? I can show you a still more 
excellent way. Why not go back to the days immediately after 
Pentecost when the Church was filled with the Spirit, but wor- 
shiped quite simply in private homes—no churches, no altars, 
no vestments except the everyday garb of the worshipers? That 
was the most ancient form of all. Antiquity is no criterion of 


desirability. 





* An editorial in The Lutheran Outlook, written by Dr. J. A. Dell. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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3. I don’t like it because it emphasizes pomp and ceremony, 
and I don’t care for pompous preachers. The baptismal formula 
recorded by Tertullian (very ancient, by the way) included a 
renunciation of “the devil, his pomp, and his angels.” That of 
Cyril of Jerusalem (also very ancient) renounced “Satan, his 
works, his pomp, and his service.” I have seen ministerial pro- 
cessions in which men appeared in plain black preaching robes, 
others with black robe and white surplice, others with robe, 
surplice, and stole. One wears a cotton surplice, but another must 
have the best, so he procures one of shiny silk. The stoles can 
also be simple or magnificent — but they tend to become more 
and more glorious (I think of what Jesus said about “making 
broad their phylacteries”). In such a procession of the clergy you 
yourself might know that the plain church mouse in the simple 
black robe was the most learned, the most humble, and the most 
sincere Christian of the lot. But the average layman would suppose 
that the one decked out in the most gorgeous trappings must 
surely be a clergyman of superior rank. And the trouble is that 
the one who is so dolled up begins to think so, too. 

4. I don’t like it because it tends to be divisive. As sure as 
you get a “high church” wing in our Lutheran Church, you will get 
a “low church” group to oppose it. We have in this country a 
Lutheran Common Service. That does not mean “common” in the 
sense of “ordinary” or “mean” or “low,” so that there would also 
be “high” or “extraordinary” or “superior” services. No, it means 
common in the sense of “universal,” “used by all.” Let’s keep 
it that way. 

















Theological Observer 





Luther Defended by a German Theologian. — According to the 
National Lutheran (Winter 1947—1948) Dr. Hans Asmussen, chan- 
cellor of the Evangelical Church in Germany, who visited in this 
country during December and January, took the field in defense 
of Luther against the charge that Luther was responsible for 
National Socialism, for the deification of the State, and for the 
downfall of the nation. He opposed statements made by Karl 
Barth, professor at Basel, Switzerland, who in a vicious way at- 
tacked Luther, maintaining that the Reformer divided the world 
into two realms, the State and the Church, and that the result was 
that the State came to dominate everything. According to the 
National Lutheran Dr. Asmussen stated: “On the surface, to 
counteract Barth and his accusation, this must at once be said: 
He overlooks the fact that the Hohenzollerns, who should also be 
mentioned in this connection, were not Lutheran, but Reformed; 
Frederick the Great received a Reformed education. Karl Barth 
conceals the fact that the root which gave strength and stability 
to National Socialism was not a taproot which climbs upward 
toward the strong trunk, but actually a confusion of roots. He 
who would disentangle them will find a strong root in Kant, who 
certainly cannot be considered a Lutheran. Another root is trace- 
able to the French Revolution and its forces. A third takes us 
back to Karl Marx and to all Socialists. There was a reason why 
Hitler’s movement was called National-Socialism. In other words, 
he who dares to bring accusations, whether against the living or 
the dead, dare not confine himself to but one genealogical line. 
The judge must point to the truly suspicious ones, regardless of 
the person.” 

Discussing more in detail Luther’s view of the divine char- 
acter of governments, Dr. Asmussen made these enlightening 
remarks: “Luther was fully convinced that all authority is estab- 
lished by God. This applies to the good as well as the bad. In 
our day he would have viewed Churchill, Stalin, Roosevelt, and 
Ramadier, Hitler and Mussolini, as being sent by God. But he 
would not have understood this in a sense in which the nineteenth 
century and almost all of us would have understood it. Just be- 
cause something is of God and ordained by Him is for Luther 
no automatic guarantee that it must be acknowledged and praised 
as being good. Whatever concerns us in the special realm of 
grace and the Gospel is, according to Luther, good and worthy of 
our love, even though it be the bitter cross and a cruel death. 
But when God, as the hidden God, has dealing with us — and that 
always happens within the realm of the First Article, of the 
Creation— then the question still remains whether He is con- 
fronting us in His anger or in His grace.” To put it in slightly 
different words, an evil, tyrannical government may be sent by 
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God as a punishment for our ingratitude and general disregard 
of His holy will. 

Doctrinal Articles in the “Lutheran Outlook.” — The Lutheran 
Outlook, now edited by Dr. J. A. Dell of the Capital University 
Theological Seminary, in its issue of December, 1947, offers an 
excellent article under the heading “The Lutheran Doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper” by Dr. P. H. Buehring, pro- 
fessor of theology at Capital University Seminary. Dr. Buehring 
unfolds, in a clear and simple way, all that which Article VII of 
the Formula of Concord has to say on the Lord’s Supper, and so 
sets forth a declaration of the doctrine which is Scriptural, Lu- 
theran, and opposed to the vagaries of Romanism and all forms 
of enthusiasm. As one reads the not-too-long article by Professor 
Buehring and thinks of the many inadequate, if not downright 
wrong presentations of the doctrine, one wonders if not the study 
of our Lutheran Confessions would solve the problems facing the 
Lutheran Church today. A thorough study of the Confessions, we 
believe, will show that they pretty well cover all doctrines in con- 
troversy; and if the Lutheran Confessions would be honestly and 
fully accepted by all Lutheran churches, there would be complete 
unity in doctrine. We hope that further studies along the lines 
of Dr. Buehring’s article will follow in the Outlook, based with 
equal faithfulness on our Confessions. 

There is much to be considered in what Rev. W. P. Sauer 
writes under the “Reader’s Viewpoint,” in the same number, con- 
cerning the six days of creation. An article on that subject, which 
had appeared in an earlier number of the Outlook, had denied that 
the Mosaic creation days are natural days. An editorial in the 
December issue leaves the question open. But Rev. W. P. Sauer 
argues correctly that Moses’ “understanding of the extent of those 
days is really the Scripture’s own interpretation of their length.” 
He writes: “Moses employed the terminology of his day. And 
surely the Holy Spirit, who inspired him to use right words in 
every sentence, would have been very careful to give him a dif- 
ferent term to use if we were to understand what Dr. Goman 
claims.” If there should be left any doubts about the six creation 
days, because the first chapter in Genesis might not speak clearly 
(which, in fact, it does), then all doubts are certainly removed by 
Ex. 20:11: “In six days the Lord made heaven and earth .. . and 
rested the seventh day.” ‘The Sabbath commandment is based 
upon the understanding of “yom” in Genesis, chapter 1, as mean- 
ing a natural day. Pastor Sauer writes: “The use of reason in this 
interpretation should certainly show that, if those days were ‘def- 
inite periods of time whose extent is not known to us,’ then the 
age of 930 years of Adam, given by the Bible, is not accurate, but 
to those 930 years must be added that undetermined length of 
Dr. Goman’s 6th day in which Adam was created and the 7th day 
in which God rested. ‘The real question’... what is it? Is not 
the refusal to accept Scripture’s own interpretation regarding 
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creation days and the making of their length subject to unreliable 
reason a step toward making the redemption also subject to reason. 
able interpretation with the final result as quoted from that heathen 
Fosdick’s lips (quoted in the same issue)? Will not that which jg 
undone in one part soon undo also what is built up in another 
part of the believing hearts of Lutheran Christians who have read 
this article?” This danger is not imagined, but very real. After 
all, the question concerning the length of the creation days is in 
itself of secondary importance. The days per se might be seconds 
or aeons. But what is of supreme importance is that we accept 
the words of Scripture as they stand; and, whether we like it or 
not, Moses speaks of natural days such as the Israelites reckoned 
with when they were told to labor six days and observe the Sab- 
bath on the seventh. To make concessions to a naturalistic science 
which insists upon periods of evolutionary development, contrary 
to the clear words of Scripture, means to betray the Word of God 
and to be unfaithful to the Lord. That is the punctum saliens, the 
point which makes controversy on this point necessary. The 
seriousness of the situation appears from the fact that many no 
longer are satisfied with extending the six creation days to un- 
limited aeons, but they treat the whole Mosaic creation report as 
an allegory and, therefore, as historically untrue. That, however, 
means that also the creation of man in the image of God is his- 
torically untrue, and that the story of the fall of man is historically 
untrue. That again means that the whole doctrine which the Gos- 
pel presupposes, namely, the tragic fact of man’s fall, must dis- 
appear, and in the end the Gospel itself must disappear with it. 
Anyone who has read Dogmengeschichte, in particular the lament- 
able account of the rise of Modernism, is reminded of the ancient 
warning, when seeing how men tamper with the apparently little 
things in Scripture: Principiis obsta; sero medicina paratur.” 

J:T. M. 


Synodical Jubilees in 1948.— The United Lutheran Church 
of America is making preparations to celebrate the organization 
of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, which took place in 1748, largely 
as the work of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The Lutheran writes: 
“During the coming months of 1948 we expect to read of local and 
synodical celebrations at times convenient to congregations and 
the constituent units of the ecclesiastical body which came into 
corporate being in November thirty years ago. These will be the 
contributing factors whose total product will be realized in the 
great meeting in Philadelphia, the city in which gathered the little 
group of pastors and invited laymen assembled at Muhlenberg’s 
invitation in 1748. At that historic gathering, the radius of visible 
fellowship was less than 100 miles; Lancaster and York, Pa., ap- 
proximately 60 miles from Philadelphia, were in common horse- 
back and stagecoach contacts. The ULCA’s delegations to its six- 
teenth convention will travel by ship, train and plane over distances 
extending to half the earth’s circumference. ‘What a change’ 
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since Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, arriving at Philadelphia in 
1142, borrowed a horse and rode to the Trappe, where a congre- 
gation was in the making.” This year also the Augustana Synod 
will celebrate a most important event in its history, namely, the 
Centennial of its founding in 1848. The synod now numbers 
415,000 members. Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden will be the 
honored guest at the Centennial. Its beginnings were small and 
primitive, just as were those of the ten Pennsylvania churches 
which formed the first Lutheran synod in America, known at first 
as “The United Congregations,” then as “The Ministerium of North 
America,” and finally as “The Pennsylvania Ministerium.” The 
Presbyterians will observe this year the 250th anniversary of their 
first congregation in Philadelphia. As the Lutheran reports, they 
worshiped for the first time with the Baptists in the Barbadoes 
Warehouse in Philadelphia in 1698. Older still is St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church in New York City, which dates from 1664, and 
still older is the settlement of the Swedish congregations in Dela- 
ware, for on March 29, 1638, the Swedish governor agreed with the 
five chiefs of the Minquas for land for his Swedish settlers, which 
reached up to what is now Greater Philadelphia. Gloria Dei, 
dedicated in 1700, though now belonging to the Episcopal Church, 
still stands as a witness to the faithfulness of those early Swedes 
to the Lutheran Confessions. J.T. M. 


Virile Protestantism Needed.— The Protestant Voice of De- 
cember 26, 1947, writes editorially: “A theological professor, rep- 
resenting Protestantism in a three-faith forum, reached his climax 
thus: ‘The supreme task of Protestantism is to protest against 
Protestantism.’ What kind of jet-propelled tomfoolery is that? 
you ask. It was the utterance of a member of the University of 
Chicago Federated Theological Faculty. 

“It was only one of a succession of similar numskull utter- 
ances contributed by representatives of Protestantism in the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Fellowship, maintained jointly by 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and the University of Chicago. 

“This institute met weekly for some eight weeks at lunch in 
the Bismarck Hotel. About 200 rabbis, priests, ministers, and in- 
terested lay members of the churches attended. 

“Protestant listeners were ashamed and humiliated. Whereas 
Catholic and Jewish speakers uniformly had a clear, concise and 
well-thought-out standpoint, presented with clarity and convic- 
tion, Protestant speakers uniformly indulged in silly wisecracks 
at their own faith. 

“They wandered around, trying to quote everybody, giving 
the impression of uncertainty as to what they are talking about, 
and of profound alarm lest somebody should disagree. 

“What kind of Protestantism is that? 

“Luther, when he stood in imminent peril of condemnation 
to be burnt alive, said: ‘Here I stand. God helping me, I can do 
no other!’ 
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“Protestant reformers risked their lives to state what they 
believed. Even though they differed one from another, they held 
a common conviction of truth. 

“A growing suspicion arose, on listening to these debates, 
that many mis-representatives of Protestantism confuse freedom 
OF thought with freedom FROM thought. 

“No man can be said to have thought about a topic when 
he only spews forth a series of disconnected quotations from other 
men. He has not mastered his subject until he has digested it, 
assimilated it, and reached a conclusion upon it. The conclusion 
might be wrong, but at least it is his. But none of these miscalled - 
‘Protestant’? speakers showed any backbone of conviction. 

“Protestantism means assertion. ‘I testify FOR the truth’— 
‘I am a WITNESS of the Good Tidings’ is its burden and its 
strength. 

“Feeble, apologetic wisecracking, a vague twilight of intel- 
ligence in which men wander, bumping into convictions only by 
accident and oversight, is not Protestantism. 

“An honest atheist, who disbelieves and says so boldly, is far 
preferable in the sight of God, as an open foe, to this sort of 
jelly-fish flatulence which mistakes gas on the stomach for thought 
in the brain. 

“What says the Psalmist? ‘I believe, and therefore will I 
speak.’ What says St. Peter? ‘Give a reason for the faith that is 
in you.’ What says the Revelation: ‘Because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.’ 

“Battles are not won by floundering in the mire. 

“Stand on the rock, Protestants, if you hope to be able to face 
the gathering storm!” 


On the Word of God.—In a brief but important article pub- 
lished in the January, 1948, issue of the Augustana Quarterly and 
having the title “The Word of God,” Dr. Eric H. Wahlstrom, pro- 
fessor of New Testament Language and Literature at Augustana 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, IIl., discusses the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. He holds that one trouble in the con- 
sideration of the doctrine of inspiration is due to the wrong way 
in which the question pertaining to this subject often is put 
before us. It is unfortunate, he believes, if the question is given 
this formulation, “Is every word of the Bible divinely inspired?” 
Both answers possible, Yes and No, are beset by many difficulties 
and require modifications. If one answers No, there arises the 
necessity of distinguishing between what is inspired and what is 
not inspired in our Sacred Volume. And who is going to make 
the required decision? If the answer is Yes, the number of variant 
readings printed, for instance, in the Critical Text of the Greek 
New Testament, stare one in the face. Where is the text every 
word of which is divinely inspired? The difficulty, he avers, 
cannot be avoided by stating, as is usually done, that the assertion 
of verbal or plenary inspiration applies to the autographs only 
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of the Apostles and Prophets and not to the more or less imperfect 
copies which we possess. “Since no one now has access to these 
originals, there is no absolute certainty that even the portions in 
which most extant manuscripts agree represent an exact copy of 
the actual autographs.” He is of the opinion that the position which 
is content to predicate verbal inspiration of the autographs is 
“s most serious and fatal capitulation.” The position which is 
yoiced often that our text of the Bible is substantially correct is 
said not to be satisfactory as an answer to the question before us 
because “we are not concerned here with what may be accepted 
for all practical purposes, but with a serious statement of principle 
and doctrine.” In other words, the answer must be either Yes 
or No. 

What does Dr. Wahlstrom propose as a way out of the diffi- 
culty? He suggests that the question should be given this form: 
‘Does the living God speak to man in the present through the 
whole of Sacred Scripture? Or, in a similar form, Is the whole 
Bible the Word of the living God?” To this question, he says: 
“Faith gives an affirmative, unequivocal, and positive answer.” In 
approaching the matter in this way, he holds, there are three 
advantages. In the first place: “This formulation enables faith 
to express its conviction that the Bible is the living and con- 
temporaneous Word of God. The former question is concerned 
entirely with a past event. It concentrates attention on the point 
in the ancient past when these documents were originally written.” 
In the second place: “This formulation of the question sets the 
Christian free from slavery to the letter. He need not be frightened 
by the loss of the originals, nor by the uncertain state of the text, 
not even by historical criticism. The Spirit of God has been present, 
not only at the time of writing, but continually through the whole 
history of the Church.” In the third place: “This question makes 
Scripture in reality, ‘the only rule of faith and life.’ ... It is no 
longer a word spoken in ancient times to certain select individuals, 
it is the voice of God speaking directly to men in the present.” 

To bring out more fully what he has in mind, Dr. Wahlstrom 
says, among other things, that the Christian, if he accepts the 
view given, will read the Bible as one who listens to God. He will 
use all his faculties to understand the divine message. “Every 
part and every word of the Scripture become of tremendous im- 
portance.” “The whole Bible must be read and understood in ‘the 
light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’” Likewise 
must it be read to find the will of God expressed there touching 
our life. “Its authority and power is the authority and power 
of the living God.” 

There are many things in Dr. Wahlstrom’s presentation which 
at once evoke one’s warm assent. What he advocates is a func- 
tional, a practical use of the doctrine of inspiration, and certainly 
every one of us must strive to employ the Sacred Volume in the 
manner which he outlines. It may be that often we theologians 
treat the subject in a far too abstract, theoretical manner, and are 
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solely concerned about the correct form of our remarks without 
thinking of their relevancy for the spiritual life of ourselves and 
other people. Several things, however, should be stated. Is it 
not, after all, of the highest importance for me to know the nature 
of an ancient document that has to do with my salvation, even 
if it has reached me only in imperfect copies? The great question 
is whether the original is authentic. If a last will or testament 
exists only in copies, the original being lost, the character of the 
original is still the thing that matters. Fortunately we have such 
an abundance of manuscripts, versions, and Bible quotations that 
Christian scholarship can determine what, in a given case, was 
the original reading. It may be impossible for a theologian to 
convince everybody of the correctness of his conclusions, but for 
himself he can reach a position of certainty. Finally it should 
be said that the benefits which Dr. Wahlstrom visualizes as arising 
from the approach he advocates can all come to one who holds 
the position of Verbal Inspiration, provided he reads the Scrip- 
tures in the reverential attitude indicated by the words: “Speak, 
for Thy servant heareth.” A. 


A Protestant Manifesto. — According to the Christian Century, 
January 21, 1948, a number of leading Protestant churchmen have 
formed an organization, Protestants and Other Americans United, 
to assure the maintenance of the American principle of separation 
of Church and State. The signers of the Manifesto plan “(1) to 
revive in the public mind a clear understanding of the constitu- 
tional basis upon which religious liberty has been guaranteed; 
(2) to redress the specific violations which have recently come into 
force; and (3) to resist further encroachments upon this constitu- 
tional principle.” The avowed purpose is not to propagandize the 
Protestant faith, nor to criticize the Roman Catholic, except when 
they violate the principle of the separation of Church and State, 
particularly in seeking support for parochial schools and maintain- 
ing the ambassadorship to Rome. The organization will endeavor 
to correct this situation by carrying on a campaign of enlightenment 
and mobilization of public opinion throughout the nation until 
the vital issue raised by the current violations and the threat of 
further violations has been decided by the voice of the people. 
The stated purpose of the organization is not to increase intolerance 
and hatred among churches, but to preclude the resurgence of this 
evil spirit of intolerance in our body politic. “Our controversy is 
not with any church, Roman Catholic or any other. Our contro- 
versy is with those lawmakers and law administrators who would 
yield to the demand of any church for a relation to the State 
which the Constitution forbids.” An appeal is made to Judaism, 
fraternal orders, and all citizens who, though professing no 
allegiance, believe in the American system of separation of Church 
and State. Roman Catholics are also invited. 

The Christian Century summarizes the immediate objectives 
of Protestants and Other Americans United as follows: 
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“1, To enlighten and mobilize public opinion in support of 
religious liberty as this monumental principle of democracy has 
been embodied and implemented in the Constitution by the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

“2 To resist every attempt by law or the administration of 
law further to widen the breach in the wall of separation of 
church and state. 

“3. To demand the immediate discontinuance of the ambassa- 
dorship to the papal head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“4. To work for the repeal of any law now on the statute 
books of any state which sanctions the granting of aid to church 
schools from the public school treasury. 

“5, To invoke the aid of the courts in maintaining the integrity 
of the Constitution with respect to the separation of church and 
state, wherever and in whatever form the issue arises, and, specif- 
ically, to strive by appropriate constitutional means to secure 
a reconsideration of the two decisions of the Supreme Court 
upholding the use of tax funds (a) for providing the pupils of 
parochial schools with free textbooks, and (b) for the transporta- 
tion of pupils to parochial schools. 

“6. To call out and unite all patriotic citizens in a concerted 
effort to prevent the passage of any law by Congress which allots 
to church schools any portion of a federal appropriation for educa- 
tion, or which explicitly or implicitly permits the states to make 
such allotment of federal funds. This purpose in no wise prejudices 
pro or con the propriety of a federal grant in aid of public education. 


“7, To give all possible aid to the citizens of any community 
or state who are seeking to protect their public schools from sec- 
tarian domination, or resisting any other assault upon the principle 
of separation of church and state. 

“8. In seeking these objectives we are determined to pursue 
a course that cannot be justly characterized as anti-Catholic, or 
as motivated by anti-Catholic animus. As Protestants, we can 
be called anti-Catholic only in the sense in which every Roman 
Catholic is anti-Protestant. Profound differences separate us in 
the area of religious faith, but these differences have no relevancy 
in the pursuit of our objectives as clearly defined in this mani- 
festo. The issue of separation of church and state has arisen in 
the political area and we propose to meet it there. 

“Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State -proposes to acquaint the representatives of 
government, all the way up from the local community through the 
states to Congress, the Supreme Court and the White House, with 
the fact that an overwhelming body of public opinion, led by the 
whole of Protestantism, is united in a common purpose to achieve 
the above objectives, and thus to assure the preservation of the 
cultural and religious democracy bequeathed by the fathers against 
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any act of government ‘respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ ” 

The safeguarding of the priceless boon of religious liberty re- 
quires that our American people are informed concerning the far- 
reaching implications of the Roman hierarchy’s political theories as 
they are outlined in Catholic Principles of Politics, By Ryan and 
Boland, pp. 135, 315 ff., and The Pope’s New Order, by Ph. Hughes, 
It is also necessary that steps be taken lest we lose our glorious 
heritage as American citizens. But withal we as Lutheran Chris- 
tians dare never forget that the Lutheran Reformation gave us 
the glorious liberty from the Roman bondage of our souls and 
consciences, and that the characterization of the Papacy in the 
Apology, Trigl., p.319, and many other references, and in the 
Smalcald Articles op. c., p. 475, is still applicable in every detail, 


Roman Catholic Reaction to New Organization. — Some 
time ago we reported that an organization was being formed 
having for its object the preservation of the jewel of religious 
liberty and the principle of separation of Church and State. (See 
preceding item!) In America (Jesuit weekly) for January 24 an 
editorial appeared which attacked the formation of this organization. 
We reprint the editorial here because it is a good illustration of 
how polemics should not be carried on. The reader will see that 
the case is not argued on its merits, but various factors are pointed 
to which may arouse the emotions; but let everybody judge for 
himself. The editorial has the heading: “Let us have reason.” 

“The group of Protestant clergymen who, with great display 
of publicity, have launched an organization for the purpose of 
depriving Catholic children of the public-welfare services to which, 
as Americans, they are entitled, must be remarkably indifferent to 
the evident consequence of their intemperate manifesto. Claim- 
ing not to be ‘anti-Catholic,’ they have produced what by even 
the kindest courtesy must certainly be called anti-American. 

“If these men are, as they claim to be, solicitous about the 
destiny of the nation, they are taking a most singular method 
towards that end; for they are furnishing aid and comfort to sub- 
versive groups at home, and to hostile critics of American policy 
abroad. For nothing is dearer to the schemes of all such elements 
than the spectacle of bitterly wrangling Christians. Nothing fits 
their projects more closely than the discrediting of Christian edu- 
cation and Christian parish schools, under the claim that Catholics, 
in promoting such education and schools, are thereby lusting for 
political power. It is congenial to the totalitarians today, as it 
was to Hitler and his crew, to see division among the people of 
this country; and at no time is such division more effective than 
when the peace of the world is the responsibility of the citizens 
of a united America. 

“On the other hand, if the protestors are sincerely concerned 
with the cause of civil liberties, they must be aware that nothing 
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is more injurious to such a cause than complaints which rest upon 
a fictitious or dubious foundation. Yet the entire case of the 
‘Protestants and Other Americans for the Separation of Church 
and State’ is based upon an unwarranted and biased interpretation 
of the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. How remote 
their assumptions lie from the truth has been repeatedly and ably 
exposed in the pages of this Review and in other Catholic state- 
ments, all of which they choose for their own good reasons to 
ignore. 

cs “We are inclined to believe, with John E. Swift, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus, that the new organization will 
fall by its own weight of intolerance. If a rational instead of an 
irrational method for determining the First-Amendment contro- 
versy is sought, why could this not be undertaken by a completely 
impartial and competent committee of six or eight U.S. historians? 
Then let us, for practical purposes, abide by their verdict. At any 
rate, before a night of strife and madness descend upon us, let us 
give reason a fair chance.” A. 


The Christ of Albert Schweitzer. Albert Schweitzer, now 72 
years old, is being given much publicity in a wondering world 
that is amazed at the heroic sacrifice which the great scholar, 
musician, and Bach student made when, about three decades ago, 
he left the European culture so dear to him to dedicate his life 
to the service of suffering humanity in Lambaréné, Africa. As 
Time (December 15, 1947) reports, there appeared recently two 
books about him, Prophet in the Wilderness and Albert Schweitzer, 
the Man and His Mind, both of which are enjoying large sales. To 
confessing Christians, however, it is distressing that the Christ 
whom Schweitzer preaches is not the Christ of the Bible. Time 
writes of this: “The Lord Jesus who told Schweitzer to come to the 
Ogowe was not the orthodox Christ that he had been taught about 
in Strasbourg. A determined rationalist, who insists that all re- 
ligious truth must ‘stand to reason,’ Schweitzer came to the con- 
clusion that the Jesus of history was not a God, but a man of his 
time with a limited mind and understanding. Schweitzer’s chief 
point [is]: Jesus, like many Jews of his time, believed that God 
was momentarily about to end the physical world and inaugurate 
His Kingdom. In this expectation, reasoned Schweitzer, Christ 
sent out His disciples to announce the coming Kingdom, and 
preached an unworldly ‘interim ethic’ designed to prepare man for 
an imminent end of the world. Schweitzer recognizes another 
Jesus who transcends time altogether: ‘The truth is, it is not Jesus 
as historically known, but Jesus as spiritually arisen within men, 
who is significant for our time and can help it. Not the historical 
Jesus, but the spirit which goes forth from Him and in the spirits 
of men strives for new influence and rule, is that which overcomes 
the world.’ To Rationalist Schweitzer the phrase ‘Reverence for 
Life’ seems ‘the ethic of Jesus brought to philosophical expression, 
extended into cosmical form, and conceived of as intellectually 
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necessary.’” What an opportunity this brilliant and kindhearted 
man misses to witness to the 420 patients of his Lambaréné hos. 
pital and the hundreds who come to listen to his preaching on 
Sundays, the historical Christ of the Gospels, who died for them 
to save them from sin and death! J.T. M. 


A Famous Doctor’s Will. Under this heading the Sunday 
School Times (December 13, 1947) reports the departure of 
Dr. Le Grand Guerry of Columbia, S.C., on August 14 and the 
remarkable preface to his will, which reads, in part: “Believing 
with absolute and unshakable faith that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God incarnate, born of one earthly parent, the Virgin Mary, 
and that we have salvation through faith in His precious blood, 
which was shed for our redemption, I commit my soul into the 
hands of the ever living, altogether lovely, never failing, all suf- 
ficient Jesus.” Dr. R. McQuilkin, president of Columbia Bible 
College and intimate friend of Dr. Guerry, who submitted this 
unusual and striking sentence, writes in explanation of Dr. Guerry’s 
career as a doctor and surgeon that “for many years Dr. Guerry 
was known throughout the nation as an outstanding surgeon. At 
one time he ranked Number Two in the United States in his ap- 
pendicitis operations. He was noted for his hundreds of special 
operations after the First World War, and in many of these he 
stood near the top. Dr. Guerry was known also for his outstanding 
testimony to Christ; he witnessed constantly to the physicians 
with whom he worked and who honored him.” The Sunday School 
Times remarks editorially: “Twenty-two years ago the Sunday 
School Times (December 12, 19, 1925) published his inaugural 
address as president of the Southern Surgical Association. At 
that time he spoke on ‘Luke a Great Physician and Historian.’ 
Dr. Guerry ‘showed that Luke’s Gospel and his history of the early 
Church as given in Acts meet every rigid test that can be made 
by science and scholarship, and then dared to assert his belief that 
the great need of the world is for God, as revealed in the person 
of His incarnate Son.” What a contrast exists between the faith 
of Dr. Guerry and the unbelief of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the great 
surgeon of Lambaréné, Africa, whose views of Jesus are so alto- 
gether negative and unbiblical. But despite the agnosticism and 
infidelity of today Is. 53:12 still stands: “Therefore will I divide 
Him a portion with the great.” J.T. M. 


Mercy Killing. This matter again became a live subject of dis- 
cussion when on December 5 the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals handed down a decision that a father who allegedly in 
mercy had put to death his imbecile son was not a person “of good 
moral character.” The case seems to have hinged on the question 
whether the father should be given the status of an American 
citizen. In other words, he had applied for naturalization in our 
country. While we have not seen the complete opinion handed 
down by the court and have to rely on fragments submitted in 
the press, we nevertheless see that the court did not approve of 
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so-called mercy killings, although it stated that there are great 
numbers of people of the most unimpeachable virtue who hold 
that such killings are morally justifiable. 

It is interesting to see how the opinion of the court was 
motivated. One sentence of it reads: “We feel reasonably sure 
in holding that only a minority of virtuous persons would deem 
the practice [that is, the practice of mercy killing] morally 
justifiable while it remains in private hands.” The appeal, one 
readily sees, is to what the majority of virtuous people in our 
country today consider the right course with respect to such un- 
fortunates. That this is not a misinterpretation of the reasoning of 
the court is apparent from another sentence. “The moral feelings 
now prevalent generally in this country would be outraged by the 
conduct in question.” Here, too, it is very apparent that the judges 
take their stand on what they consider the present-day moral feel- 
ings of the majority of our citizens. 

No one can criticize the court for making mention of what it 
considers to be the prevalent view in our country on this question 
of morality. But the impression should not be given that the 
decision is based on what is conceived to be the judgment of the 
majority. The court should have placed itself on the Moral Law, 
which says: “Thou shalt not kill” and which in many other pas- 
sages forbids everybody except the Government to take anybody’s 
life. It is a dangerous thing to make an important issue of this 
nature depend on popular opinion which, as we all know, is like 
a weather vane and may tomorrow be different from what it 
is today. A. 


Gambling Opposed. A pastoral letter opposing any form of 
gambling to raise church funds has been sent to Episcopal clergy 
of the Central New York Diocese by Bishop Malcolm E. Peabody. 
The letter, as reported by RNS, stated, in part: 

“The first reason that gambling, from the Christian standpoint, 
is wrong hinges on the fact that as stewards of His bounty we 
are committed to account to God for every minute and every cent. 
When the Church encourages gambling it deliberately breaks with 
this principle. 

“Gambling, however apparently harmless, leads almost in- 
evitably to habitual indulgence and often to play for larger stakes. 
Once undertaken it is hard to control. 

“Bingo, where money is paid to enter the game or is received 
for winning, is in fact gambling and like all games of chance, is 
prohibited by law in the State of New York. The police may 
overlook such lawbreaking, but is it not thoroughly improper for 
the Church to use her position of privilege to break the law at 
all, and particularly in her own interest? 

“For these reasons it seems obvious to me that by permitting 
gambling on Church property (or wherever games may be held 
in the Church’s interest), we are permitting a practice that will 
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tend to break down the moral standards which as Christ’s fo]. 
lowers we are trying to build up. 

“Accordingly I appeal to you to put an end to gambling of 
all kinds in your congregation, either as a means of entertainment 
or as a device for raising money for the Church, on the ground 
that this is incompatible with our position as stewards of Christ 
in the world. This applies to Bingo or to games of similar nature 
by any name, to raffles, to “door prizes” so-called, and to every 
game of chance for which rewards are offered or received and for 
which corresponding services are not rendered.” A.W.C.G. 


The “British-Israel” Movement. The “British-Israel” move- 
ment, which from time to time has been referred to in this period- 
ical, still finds defenders, and, as we are glad to note for the sake 
of sanity and truth, also such as demonstrate its basic falsehood, 
In the Calvin Forum (December, 1947) Prof. M. J. Wyngaarden, 
of Calvin Seminary, points out that all historical, philological, and 
archaeological evidence is against this fantastic theory. The de- 
fenders very childishly derive the word “British” from berith, 
covenant, and ish, man. “Such a philological theory,” the writer 
argues, “is simply ridiculous and preposterous.” He wonders what 
the “ish” means in bluish, pinkish and the like, if ish is always to 
mean “man.” But these puerilities might yet be borne, were it not 
for the fact that British-Israelism declares that the promises made 
to King David concerning the Son of David are fulfilled in the 
Royal House of England. That is “contrary to the New Testament 
thought that the great promises to David find their fulfilment in 
Christ, our risen Lord.” The author says: “We believe that this 
view is well-nigh blasphemous, when Peter at Pentecost inter- 
prets the session of the predicted Son of David upon David’s throne 
as fulfilled in our Lord and Savior’s session at the right hand of 
the Father.” In view of this he lists the exponents of the British- 
Israel theory among the “false prophets and false shepherds” that 
are to come “in His name,” or among the “false Messiahs,” bring- 
ing unauthorized Messianic hopes.” While the dream of British- 
Israelism does not belong to the major delusions of our time, it is, 
nevertheless, a dangerous outburst of modern enthusiasm and 
should, therefore, be exposed as such. J.T. M. 


Unbelief and the Radio. The Rev. Dr. J. Darsow of Australia, 
writing in the Australian Lutheran (November 5, 1947), shows how 
in Australia the radio is being used to spread false doctrine. He 
says: “The writer recently listened to what purported to be a 
Sunday-school or Bible class of the air. The subject dealt with 
was “The Miracle of Jesus.’ But instead of a simple and Scriptural 
presentation of the sacred stories relating to our Savior’s miracles, 
with an application to faith and life, there followed, in the form of 
a dialog between teacher or leader and pupils, a denial of the 
truth of these Bible stories. The session was nothing but rational- 
ism, that is, unbelief, in a slightly veiled form, applied to the 
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miracles. The story, treated at some length, was that of the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus. The explanation was given that this 
was not actually a miraculous act at all, but only seemed like one 
to the people concerned. It was stated that the key to the story 
must be sought in the words of the Savior: ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.’ You see, the leader said in effect, Jesus knew what the 
parents and the rest did not know, namely, that this maiden had 
not actually died, but was only sleeping. She had fallen into 
a comatose state, which they took to be death. So He took her by 
the hand to help to arouse her from that state and called to her: 
‘Maid, arise,’ with the result that she awoke from her ‘sleep.’ The 
people and the parents, believing the girl to have been dead, were 
amazed to see her arise and move about and, quite naturally, 
imagined that a great miracle had been performed. More ex- 
planations of this order were promised for subsequent ‘lessons’ on 
the subject of the miracles of Jesus.” The matter itself may not 
be of undue importance, but it may serve as a sample of how the 
radio is being misused the world over in the interest of spreading 
perversions of the Christian truth. Pastors will do well to warn 
their parishioners to be on their guard against religious programs 
which, frequently in very subtle and attractive ways, spread ra- 
tionalism and enthusiasm also in our own country. J.T. M. 


Erevna and “Anteckningar Till Nytestamentliga Texter.” — 
In Sweden a society of Bible students is hard at work searching 
the Scriptures; it has chosen the beautiful name Erevna (cf. John 
5:39). The spiritual father of the movement, which numbers 
thousands of pastors and students, is Professor Hugo Odeberg, 
head of the New Testament department at the University of Lund. 
Dr. Odeberg, who, having studied at the University of London, 
handles English very well, won renown as a Talmudic and Rab- 
binical scholar; it will be granted that acquaintance with this 
field has given him an enviable background for the interpretation 
of the New Testament. What is especially noteworthy is that 
this theologian is not afraid to champion the plenary and verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures. The opinion which is often voiced 
that sound scholarship and wide learning are incompatible with 
the acceptance of the teaching of verbal inspiration collapses 
in view of this scholar’s caliber and high attainments. 


The society which has been referred to publishes a journal 
devoted to Scripture study, called Erevna. We should like to 
call the attention of all our readers who have some acquaintance 
with Swedish to this publication. It can be ordered from Erevna, 
Lund, Sweden, Box 91. Numerous meditations on Scripture texts 
from the pen of Dr. Odeberg have appeared in Erevna, and 63 of 
these, in keeping with requests, have been gathered in one volume 
called Anteckningar Till Nytestamentliga Texter (Notes on New 
Testament Texts). The texts selected are chiefly the old Gospel 
pericopes. With much delight one peruses these meditations. 
They are brief and devoid of all unnecessary display of scholar- 
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ship. But they concern themselves with the message of the text 
in its context and are remarkable for their deep insight into the 
meaning of Scripture passages. The price of the collection jg 
Kr. 3:50. A. 


Believing Scientist Deceased.— Some of the leading men of 
science spoken of in the newspapers are not believing Christians. 
But it has often been pointed out that among the top thinkers 
of the world there have been and are many humble disciples of 
Jesus Christ. The following paragraph from the Christian Century, 
issue of December 24, 1947, p. 1590, is apropos. “Professor Max 
Planck, Nobel prize winner who helped lay the foundation of mod- 
ern atomic physics by his quantum theory, died October 4 in Goet- 
tingen, nearly 90 years of age. Planck was a confessing Christian 
whose activities were carried on under the motto ‘Always toward 
God.’ He often expressed his faith in these words, ‘Science and 
religion run parallel and meet in infinity.’ In 1944 when he 
learned that his son had been murdered by the Gestapo, he uttered 
this prayer, ‘God’s ways are not our ways.’” A. 


Language the Layman Can Understand.—In the Christian 
Century of December 24, 1947, Professor Georgia Harkness pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Laymen’s World.” We quote this 
paragraph. 

“My final observation is a plea for statement of the basic 
convictions of Christian faith in language that the layman can un- 
derstand. He hears in church a great many platitudes and familiar 
moral exhortations which do not move him much, with now and 
then a sermon that gives great comfort and support to the inner 
life. He hears, at least in some churches, words about sin, re- 
pentance, forgiveness, atonement, incarnation, redemption, the 
kingdom of God, eternal life, the grace of God, and the saving 
power of the living Christ. What this has to do with him or with 
a world of sharp competition and rising prices he has only the 
vaguest notion. That such terms stand for ideas which have a 
bearing on the world in which he moves six days of the week 
and most of the seventh would be a startling discovery. It is a 
discovery that he is not likely to make unless we theologians do 
a much better job than we have done thus far in stating the eternal 
truths of the Christian faith in language both simple and relevant 
to the layman’s world.” A. 


Partition of Palestine. — The trouble in Palestine is on. Parti- 
tion was voted by the United Nations, and while the vote was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the Zionists, it is bitterly opposed by 
the Arabs in Palestine and their allies in the surrounding countries. 
The resolution to effect the partition was by no means adopted 
unanimously. The United States is credited with having been the 
chief factor in bringing about adoption by a majority vote. Russia 
sided with our country in this move. Its allies, Poland, the 
Ukraine, and White Russia, took the same stand. Australia, 
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Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa likewise favored the pro- 
posal. Cuba voted against it. A number of states abstained from 
yoting, among which was Great Britain itself, which at present 
is in control of Palestine. As was to be expected, Pakistan and 
India opposed the project. 

Already there has been much bloodshed in Palestine on ac- 
count of the partition which has been decreed. What will happen 
when the British withdraw, as they intend to do next fall, is 
something that one does not like to think about. The whole 
country will probably be bathed in blood. 

What does the attempt to establish a Jewish state in Palestine 
mean religiously? In Jerusalem there is a zealous missionary 
working among the Jews who looks upon the return of the Jews 
to Palestine with feelings of triumph. He himself has sacrificed 
a splendid business in America in order to become a messenger 
of the Gospel to the Jewish people in their homeland. His view 
is that the old prophecies are now fulfilled, the Jews are returning, 
God’s promises are being redeemed. What he has in mind in 
particular is the prophecy of Ezekiel contained in chapter 39, which 
he says is now receiving its fulfillment. There are many devoted 
Bible students who share his view and who think that the Old 
Testament prophecies speaking of the return of Israel to Canaan 
are fulfilled in what is now going on in Palestine. In the Lutheran 
Companion of December 17 a similar view apparently is at least 
hinted at. In an editorial entitled “United Nations Votes for New 
Jewish State,” the concluding sentence reads, “Certain it is that 
God has an unfulfilled destiny for His chosen people, and it may 
be that the event which we are witnessing today is the opening 
chapter of that divine plan.” Any view of this nature certainly 
does not agree with the teaching of the New Testament. Yes, all 
Israel will be saved, Rom. 11:26, but as the context very clearly 
shows, all Israel here refers to the elect in Israel and by no means 
to the Jewish nation as a whole. 

The thought is often expressed that the establishment of a 
Jewish state in Palestine would be contrary to Luke 21:24, where 
the Savior says that Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. The verse is 
explained as meaning that the time will never come that Jeru- 
salem will again be in the hands of the Jews; on the contrary, 
Gentiles will be in control of it to the Judgment Day. But that 
is putting a meaning into the passage which cannot be proved to 
be contained in it. The significance of the words is very simple: 
Jerusalem will be in the hands of the Gentiles till the point of 
time fixed by God has been reached. It is not necessary to put 
a symbolical or mystical meaning into this passage. Everybody 
sympathizes with the suffering Jews. It may be, however, that 
the Zionists overreached themselves when they with great in- 
sistence worked for the establishment of a Jewish state in their 

old homeland. A. 
15 
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Dr. William B. Riley Deceased. — A picturesque character left 
the earthly scene when the Fundamentalist leader Dr. Riley passed 
on, December 5, 1947. He had an extraordinary career. His pas- 
torate as the minister of First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, lasted 
forty-four years, that is, from 1897 to 1941. Though a busy pastor 
he became the author of more than eighty books. In addition, he 
founded three conservative schools of learning, Northwestern Bible 
School, Seminary, and Liberal Arts College. For a number of 
years he served as president and excutive secretary of the World's 
Christian Fundamentals Association. With insistence he fought 
Modernism in the Northern Baptist Convention, and when he 
saw that in spite of all testimony this Convention continued in ‘its 
course of false liberalism, he last May severed his connections 
with it. It is mainly through his efforts that the organization of 
Baptists in Minnesota has become strongly conservative. One of 
the evils which he fought was the teaching of evolution. Perhaps 
it was his antagonism to this unscriptural theory more than any- 
thing else that made his name familiar to the American public. 
He attained the high age of 86 years. A. 


“Ecumaniacs.” — This is the term which Dr. S. C. Michelfelder 
uses to describe those people who have lost their sanity in thinking 
of the World Council of Churches and wish to use it as a means 
for merging all denominations. The Lutheran of January 14 sub- 
mits the following report on this point. 


“There will be some who want to make ‘soup’ out of the 
World Council of Churches, explains Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, execu- 
tive secretary of the Lutheran World Federation. Dr. Michelfelder 
returned to the U.S. from Geneva last month for a brief furlough. 

“He branded as ‘ecumaniacs’ those who want Anglicans, Lu- 
therans, Methodists, Greek Orthodox, and others to lose their iden- 
tity in the World Council. ‘One of the most important issues at 
stake at the Assembly in Amsterdam,’ states Dr. Michelfelder, ‘is 
confessional representation.’ 

“The Lutheran Church,’ says Dr. Michelfelder, ‘is willing 
to become one of the pillars on which the World Council must 
stand if it is to be a real ecumenical council. ... We do not teach 
or believe that salvation comes only through the Lutheran Church. 
On the other hand, we are not ready to join those who want to 
reduce all denominations to a least common denominator of doc- 
trinal agreement and form a new church universal. 

“‘Such addled thinking would not produce a church but only 
another denomination. ... The World Council of Churches would 
soon go the way of all “air castles” if it is to be suspended by 
such sky hooks. 

“T ytheran delegates to Amsterdam should come as Lutheran 
delegates, representing their churches officially, and not some 
nebulous, non-existent, invisible body of geographic sections,’ said 
Dr. Michelfelder. ‘Let the World Council of Churches be a coun- 
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cil of churches. As churches we can work together, study to- 
gether, without sacrificing our identity or our confessions.’ ” 
A. 

Shall Government Subsidize Our Public Schools? — So reads 
the heading of a pamphlet, written by Dr. R. A. Millikan, “one of 
the world’s very eminent scientists,” and sent out, among the 
“American Affairs pamphlets,” as a supplement to the Autumn, 
1947, Number of American Affairs,” by the Spiritual, Mobilization 
Advisory Committee, in order that “the preachers of America 
should sound an alarm.” The pamphlet describes the subject of 
the article as “the most vital problem in American education 
today.” The pamphlet may be ordered from the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 
for 25 cents a copy, or 10 copies for $1.50. It treats the important 
question whether our public schools should be subsidized by our 
Federal Government. The matter may seem innocuous enough, 
as one views it casually. It seems to be warranted, too, since in 
many areas of our country public education is being grossly 
neglected. Nevertheless, it has far-reaching implications. For 
one thing, it means a break in toto with our past American tradi- 
tion. Again, it would subject our schools and pupils to whatever 
departures from American democracy might occur in Washing- 
ton, D.C. To show the danger in that eventuality is partly the pur- 
pose of Dr. Millikan’s pamphlet. At any rate, no matter how one 
might view the proposition, it is well for us to read what the 
writer has to say on the question. He closes his article with the 
words: “For the sake of winning the war we had to become very 
largely, for the time being, a totalitarian state. We knew, as Edwin 
Gay said, that in war this was inevitable, but if we retain in peace 
this now highly centralized totalitarian government, if we do not 
combat at every opportunity this insidious, terrible centralizing 
tendency, and restore, insofar as present conditions make possible, 
the principle of local self-government, then if history means any- 
thing we shall quickly be destroyed by the inner vice of all 
totalitarian states, and our sons will have died in vain. The greatest 
and most insidious danger lies in my own field, the field of edu- 
cation, which must be kept as free as possible from further en- 
croachment from the influence of the central government. All 
authorities are agreed upon that. Look at what within the last 
two decades the control of education by central governments has 
done in Europe. It has substituted for education the indoctrina- 
tion of whole peoples in the ideologies of the group in power and 
in the interests of their retention of that power. It is that kind 
of indoctrination for world conquest that has destroyed the souls 
of great peoples and made two world wars. Our votes alone, and 
your influence, American citizens, can prevent that kind of catas- 
trophe from happening in the United States. Let us remember 
this when we go to the polls and when we exert our influences in 
our local groups.” We know today that it was largely the con- 
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fessing Christian groups in Germany that opposed the totalitarian 
acts of tyrannical oppression under the Nazis. For this they had 
to suffer, very often with their lives. We dare not, in our coun 

where our expression of opinion on the affairs of state has been 
made a special duty of our citizenship, neglect that constant watch- 
fulness which in this time of social and political upheaval is nec. 
essary to preserve the prerogatives of our traditional American 
democracy. J.T. M. 


A Creed for the Church of Christ in Japan. — The Presbyterian 
Guardian (January 10, 1948) reports on recent doctrinal develop- 
ments within the Kyodan, or the United Church of Christ in Japan. 
As was already reported, the United Lutheran Church of America, 
which for many years has done mission work in Japan and which 
intends to do yet more in the future, has separated from this 
Church when it became clear that the Kyodan was to be estab- 
lished as one united Church with one common creed rather than 
a fellowship of churches, allowing each denomination to assert its 
special tenets. The creed, as reported originally by the Religious 
News Service, reads as follows: “Believing that the Old and New 
Testaments, which are the Word of God, are the infallible basis 
of our faith and life, and accepting as a valuable heritage of the 
historic Church, since the days of the Apostles, the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed, which, being based upon the Bible, the an- 
cient Church confessed; and standing on the faith of the Gospel 
which the reformers and others clarified, we are united by the 
following confession: 1. We believe in God the Father, who is the 
Creator of all things. 2. We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, His 
only Son, who, descending from heaven, became a man for our 
salvation, died on the cross for the redemption of our sins; He 
arose, ascended into heaven, and as the ever-living high priest 
intercedes for us. 3. We believe in the Holy Spirit who, emerging 
from the Father and the Son, testifies of the Son in us. 4. We be- 
lieve the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, being three, are one God. 
5. We believe that we are united with the Lord Jesus Christ by 
this faith, are forgiven and justified, sanctified and made par- 
takers of eternal life. 6. We believe that, until the day when the 
Lord comes again and accomplishes his kingdom, the Church into 
which we are called by this faith, is the holy and only body of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and is present on earth as the visible Church, 
giving us fellowship through the Holy Spirit and executing the 
task of reconciling the world with God through the preaching of the 
Gospel and the observance of the Holy Sacraments.” The reader 
notices at once the many inadequacies and obscurities of this con- 
fession, and if he remembers the various denominational bodies 
which it must satisfy, he can readily understand why it is what 
it is. The new creed, of which we do not know whether or not 
it will be adopted, shows the impossibility of trying to make 
church bodies not united in one faith bearers of a creed that is 
thorough, comprehensive, and in every way satisfactory. 

J.T. M. 
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Romanists Advertise Their Faith.— As the Christian Century 
(January 21, 1948) reports, the Knights of Columbus will begin 
to advertise Catholicism on a large scale in secular magazines of 
national circulation. We read: “From Columbia, official magazine 
of the Knights of Columbus, we learn that a campaign to ad- 
yertise Roman Catholic doctrines in secular magazines of national 
circulation will be launched this month. The first articles to carry 
these advertisements will be Hearst’s American Weekly and the 
Pathfinder. Later, it is expected that the campaign will be greatly 
extended. In general, the copy will be much like that in the ad- 
yertisements which have been running on Sunday in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for the past three years. Local K.C. posts have 
reproduced these St.Louis advertisements in other newspapers. 
But the campaign now announced will be a national affair financed 
by the national K. of C. organization. It is possible that some 
non-Romanists may be tempted to object to such a campaign, but 
if they do, they will make a mistake. If the ads are competently 
written and contain a dependable exposition of Roman Catholic 
beliefs — and the hierarchy can be counted on to see to that — it 
will be a good thing to have them placed before the American 
people. If it is objected that untrained Protestants and numbers 
of the unchurched public will not be able to discern debatable 
assumptions and non sequiturs and thus may fall victims of their 
own ignorance, that but indicates the need for Protestantism to be 
doing adult education of the same sort. The Knights of Columbus 
are to be applauded for having ‘hired a hall’ in the advertising 
columns and there submitting the claims of their Church to the 
test of the open forum. If Protestantism is wise, it will hasten to 
subject its faith to the same scrutiny.” In bringing this venture 
to the notice of its readers, America (January 17, 1948) writes 
(as quoted in part): “Fashions in popular misinformation on 
Catholicism change while a pathetic underlying ignorance of the 
purpose and premises of the Church persists. The ignorance is” 
pathetic because, like all ignorance, it stunts the minds; more 
seriously, it fosters suspicions of the patriotism of every American 
who is a Catholic; most important of all, it forestalls access to 
God’s ordinary means of salvation, the Church. So widespread 
is the ignorance that some generalized mode of enlightenment 
seems indicated. So at least the problem appears to the Supreme 
Council of the Knights of Columbus, which has authorized an 
advertising campaign in mass-circulation magazines to explain the 
Catholic faith and practice. Twenty-three million readers of the 
Sunday supplement, American Weekly, in twenty large cities, will 
see the first of six ads the Knights are sponsoring on January 25. 
Concurrently, the same series will run in the Pathfinder magazine, 
which has an estimated two and a half million readers. ... The 
Knights, whose apostolic imagination in this present venture is to 
be highly commended, would surely want full credit given to the 
memory of Karl Rogers of Narberth, Pa., who initiated the work 
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of advertising the Church; they would undoubtedly endorse the 
slogan printed in the ads of the ‘Narberth Plan’ — ‘if it’s anything 
Catholic, ask a Catholic’; they would also recommend to their 
members a readiness to exploit opportunities to explain Catholic 
belief and practice to non-Catholic neighbors; and, as good 
Knights, they would insist that the most convincing refutation of 
error is the example of integral Catholic living.” The last lines 
in the editorial in America might suggest important guidelines to 
Lutherans. If Lutherans would explain, intelligently and con- 
vincingly, the meaning of Lutheranism to their non-Lutheran 
neighbors and if they would insist upon “integral Lutheran liy- 
ing,” much would be gained for the cause of the Lutheran Church, 
But that would presuppose also increased Lutheran indoctrination, 
for the slogan: “If it’s anything Lutheran, ask a Lutheran,” would 
require that Lutherans give a good account of themselves. 
J.T.M. 


Martin Dibelius Deceased.— On Nov. 11, 1947, Martin Di- 
belius, professor of the New Testament at the University of Heidel- 
berg, passed on. He was undoubtedly one of the most prominent 
and renowned theologians of this generation. He became a public 
figure as an exponent of Religionsgeschichte; but among those 
who remain abreast of developments in the field of theology in 
Germany he is best known as an exponent of the so-called Form- 
geschichte with respect to New Testament studies, that is, the en- 
deavor to ascertain by such critical means as are available the 
original documents which underlie, as it is assumed, the synoptic 
Gospels. In 1937 he visited in this country, and at that time he 
delivered a course of lectures at the Divinity School of Yale Uni- 
versity, which later on were published. They had to do with 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the book in which the lectures 
are gathered has the title The Sermon on the Mount. Whoever 
wishes to inform himself on what the Formgeschichte theologians 

-endeavor to do had best purchase this volume, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, in 1940. 

Professor Dibelius was born September 14, 1883. In all prob- 
ability Formgeschichte, which he and a few other theologians 
sponsored, will soon be a thing of the past. Its proponents were 
or are altogether too critical and negative, and whoever immerses 
himself in their writings does not feel that any spiritual benefit 
comes to him through such studies. Most of the props on which 
their theories were founded were entirely speculative, and hence 
careful scholarship could not become fond of the efforts that were 
put forth. A. 


Defections from Roman Catholicism. — On this subject a re- 
porter in the Christian Century, writing from Atlanta, Ga., sub- 
mits this paragraph: 

“A study by Porter Routh, Southern Baptist statistician, which 
appears in the current Southern Baptist Quarterly Review reveals 
that there is no one-way street to the Roman Catholic Church in 
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the South. While there are some Baptist losses to the Roman 
Catholic Church, it appears that they are more than offset by 
nominal Roman Catholics who have sought membership in Baptist 
churches. An indication of the situation may be seen in reports 
from 65 churches from Maryland to New Mexico which show 
more than 500 former Roman Catholics baptized between 1942 and 
the present. M. E. Dodd of Shreveport, La., reports that during 
his 35-year pastorate he has baptized 500 former Roman Catholics, 
75 of them within the past five years. No full record is kept in 
most Baptist churches of the former affiliation of those seeking 
membership, and so statistics are difficult to obtain. Mr. Routh 
points out that no special effort has been made by Southern Bap- 
tist pastors to proselyte members of the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Brief Items from Religious News Service. — More than 300 lay- 
men attending the American Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods’ 
20th anniversary convention in Milwaukee pledged themselves to 
promote a “just and lasting peace” and “necessary” displaced per- 
sons legislation. The laymen, mostly from the midwest states, 
represented the United, American, Augustana, Evangelical Lu- 
theran, and United Evangelical Lutheran churches. 
























A 10-man commission, including five clergymen, has been 
appointed by Governor Luther W. Youngdahl to determine how 
many displaced persons from Europe might be resettled in Minne- 
sota. Clergy members are Dr. T. F. Gullixson, president of Luther 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul; the Rev. James Byrnes, Minne- 
apolis Roman Catholic pastor; Dr. Richard C. Raines, Minneapolis 
Methodist minister; the Rev. Frank W. Curtin, director of St. Paul 
archdiocese bureau of Catholic charities; and the Rev. E. B. Glabe, 
Minneapolis, representing the Missouri Synod. 


Bishop James C. Baker of the San Francisco Area of the Meth- 
odist Church consecrated a $70,000 Chinese Methodist church, only 
Protestant house of worship in Chinatown in Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles also boasts Chinese Presbyterian and Chinese Congre- 
gational churches. 


The Christian Advocate, national weekly organ of the Methodist 
Church published in Chicago, has called upon the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to review Hollywood-produced movies 
whose “frank and unabashed propaganda” it charged is under- 
mining and demoralizing the American way of life. The Methodist 
publication charged that in the movies: “Prostitutes are being 
glamorized, rakes are made to appear respectable, little or nothing 
can be undertaken without the aid of a cigarette, all social recrea- 
tion must be saturated in alcohol, the marriage vow is nullified, 
domestic relations are made a mockery, nudity is applauded, 
inanity is glossed over with technicolor, jungle ethics are paraded 
before our children, decency is made to appear dull, Protestant 
clergymen almost without exception are represented as simpletons, 
sacred things are made common, and sobriety is ridiculed.” 
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A dynamic program of evangelism geared to reach the un- 
churched masses of the American people was urged in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., by speakers before the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. A need for “deep personal examina- 
tion” was emphasized by the Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, while the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, 
deplored the “utterly inarticulate” laity. Other speakers requested 
a catechism in modern language. 


Copies of the Bible have been distributed to UN delegates 
and alternates at Lake Success, N. Y., by the New York Civic Camp 
of the Gideons. Nearly 400 Bibles, in the English, French, Spanish, 
and Russian languages, were given out. The name of each recipient 
was embossed in gold on the Bible he received. 


A new opportunity for Protestantism in the Philippine Islands 
was envisioned in Grand Rapids, Mich., by Dr. T. T. Brumbaugh 
of New York, associate secretary of the Board of Missions, in 
a report on Far Eastern mission fields to the Methodist Conference 
on Christian Education. Dr. Brumbaugh said “the various Protes- 
tant denominations are striving to rebuild their schools and col- 
leges and develop new ones, but the Roman Catholic Church, which 
suffered heavily in the war, may never be able to rebuild its once 
magnificent edifices.” 


An “alarming” decline in the educational level of the ministry 
was reported by the Rev. Harold W. Tribble in his inaugural address 
as new president at Andover Newton Theological School in Boston. 
The former head of the theological department of Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary, Louisville, Ky., said that while the number of 
churches and ministers has increased, the number of college and 
seminary graduates entering the ministry has proportionately 
decreased. 


Dr. Robert G. David, professor of English at Smith College, 
said at Springfield, Mass., that American writers “are now turning 
to a revival of religious ethics with an emphasis on individual 
freedom.” He added, furthermore, that American writers have 
“rebelled,” disillusioned, “from the political determinism of 
Marxism.” 


A broadcasting studio was dedicated at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ky., built with an anonymous 
gift of $25,000 in appreciation of the services of Dr. Kyle M. Yates, 
a seminary professor for twenty-five years. Dr. Yates now holds 
a pulpit at Houston, Tex. 


Georgia’s “easy” divorce laws were condemned by 3,000 per- 
sons attending the 126th meeting of the Georgia Baptist Convention 
in Atlanta. The convention appointed a publicity committee to 
bring public sentiment on marriage into harmony with “the teach- 
ings of Christ.” 
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The 110th annual convention of the General Association of 
Baptists in Kentucky went on record in Owensboro, disapproving 
of “all the ways” in which separation of Church and State is being 
undermined in Kentucky and in the nation. Five points of the 
“yndermining” process were set forth as follows: 1) Using public 
busses to carry children to parochial schools. 2) Supplying surplus 
buildings and equipment, paid for out of public funds, to non- 
public institutions. 3) Permitting teachers in religious garb to 
teach in public schools and carry on what is in fact a parochial 
education at public expense. 4) Making federal funds available 
to sectarian schools. 5) Keeping at the Vatican a personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States. 


The Seventh-Day Adventists’ radio program, “Voice of 
Prophecy,” is now being broadcast over 500 stations in North 
America each week, according to Milton Carlson of Los Angeles, 
vice-president of the Western Advertising Agency. 


A call for “all: out” evangelistic efforts and deeper consecra- 
tion by the Christian ministry throughout the world was voiced 
in Grand Rapdis, Mich., by Elder J. L. McElhany of Washington, 
D. C., world president of Seventh-Day Adventists, in his opening 
address before the Autumn Council of the denomination. 


Delegates to a conference on “Fostering a Dynamic Judaism 
in America” in Chicago drafted a national program for intensifying 
adherence to Judaism among Jews and for advancing public under- 
standing of the Jewish faith and culture among all Americans. 
The conference approved a plan for strengthening the influence of 
the positive values of Judaism and for reinforcing inter-faith groups 
in America in four ways. They were: “1. Meeting the increasing 
need for adequately trained Jewish religious, educational, and 
communal leadership through the enlarged schools of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America.” “2. Enriching Jewish life by 
restoring the synagog as the spiritual, cultural, and social center 
of the Jewish community.” “3. Advancing the Jewish education of 
children and adults by aiding communities in achieving higher 
standards and increased enrollments.” “4. Fostering American 
understanding of Jews and Judaism through the Seminary’s com- 
prehensive program of public education.” A. W.C. G. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con. 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Eternal Why. By L. Fuerbringer. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 1947. 104 pages, 5%4x7%4. $1.50. 


The reviewer read this exposition of the Book of Habakkuk 
with mixed feelings. He remembers the time when he as a student 
heard the author lecture — as only Dr. Fuerbringer could — on the 
messages of the Minor Prophets. It is indeed a loss that students 
of Scripture can hear him no more. But the more grateful are 
we that this manuscript could be prepared by him so that his 
stilled voice might continue to speak to us from the printed page, 

And you do not have to read very long before Dr. Fuerbringer 
steps before your mind’s eye and again seems to be lecturing. 
There is the same energy and aggressiveness moving in ,the phrases 
before you. There is the same spirit of awe for the divine mes- 
sage coming over you from the writing that he instilled in his 
oral presentation. In print the words breathe the same implicit 
faith that could be heard in the very inflection of his voice. 

The book has the subtitle: The Prophet Habakkuk Answers a 
Timeless Question. As a third heading we find these words: 
Habakkuk — Prophet of Judgment and Prophet of Hope. 

After a short introductory section on the person of the Prophet 
and his Book in general there follows a verse-by-verse interpre- 
tation of Habakkuk’s words. Although based on the original, a 
knowledge of Hebrew is not required to understand the exegesis 
that is offered. Hence the book can also be recommended for 
Bible classes and lay readers. 


Since the question “why” is “eternal” and since the inter- 
national conditions today are turbulent as in the days of the 
seventh century B.C., the words of Habakkuk are appropriate 
today. And Dr. Fuerbringer does not fail to give an application 
to modern times. Water R. ROEHRS 


God Goes to Golgotha. By W. A. Poehler and W. F. Bruening. 
Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
126 pages, 74%2x5. $1.75, net. 


A new book of Lenten sermons is herewith presented by two 
authors. The one author presents “Little People of the Passion 
Story,” such as The Man Who Lost an Ear, The Woman Who 
Dreamed About Jesus, and The Man Who Saw Jesus Die; the 
other author presents “Pictures of the Passion,” such as The Arrest 
in the Garden, Christ on the Cross, and Good Friday Signs and 
Wonders. The old story is retold in these Lenten sermons. One 
of the preachers, we may say, sums up his Lenten message thus: 
“When Jesus in our Gospel appears before us wearing the crown 
of thorns and the purple robe, let us with surrendering faith 
behold the Man as our Savior who suffered and died in our stead, 
who wore the crown of thorns and suffered ridicule and mockery 
in our place, who went to the Cross to die for our sins. Let us 
also behold Him as our King and Lord, to whom we yield our 
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lives and in whose service we stand ready to do His bidding.” 
(P.101.) The other preacher, it may be said, emphasizes the 
need of the old story to be retold when he says: “Let us note why 
Jesus places this question before the Pharisees and the scribes. 
Why does He ask of them: What think ye of Christ? It is more 
than an academic question. It is more than idle curiosity. It is 
a question of life and death. ‘If ye believe not that I am He,’ says 
Jesus, ‘ye shall die in your sins.’ Oh, that the world would occupy 
itself, not with thoughts of inventing new atomic bombs, not with 
thoughts of producing airplanes that will go five, six, seven hun- 
dred, a thousand miles an hour through the air, but much rather 
with the answer to the question: ‘What think ye of Christ, whose 
Son is He?’ in order that men might learn that in Him and through 
Him and by Him alone there is hope and life and an outlook for 
the future and salvation. Last night the statement was made 
over the radio and in the press that there is in process of being 
discovered an atomic bomb which is much more horrible in its 
destructive power than the one that fell on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. This atomic bomb will do the destructive work of one 
million pounds of TNT. The imagination is staggered at the ruin 
and destruction that can be hurled upon the world by the hand 
of men through the engine of destruction which his brain has 
conceived. However, that destruction is as nothing compared with 
the final inexorable fate that awaits those who refuse to accept 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Son of Man, who came 
to earth to save all men from their sins. As the threat of tramp- 
ing, marching feet begins all over again in this sin-sick and sin- 
cursed world, let us, who are assembled here today, learn to our 
great joy and for our eternal happiness that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God and the Son of Man, who has redeemed us from our 
sins. He alone holds the hope of the future and the key to our 
personal happiness as well as the happiness of the world. In the 
confusion that reigns round about us let us place the feet of our 
faith firmly upon this unmovable Rock and say: ‘On Christ, the 
solid Rock, I stand, All other ground is sinking sand.’” (P.59f.) 
A preacher should never hesitate to retell the old story of Jesus 
and His love, for that is man’s one thing needful in order to enjoy 
both temporal and eternal bliss and happiness. J.H.C. Fritz 


What Jesus Said and Did. A Study of Luke— Acts. By George 
F. Hall. Augustana Press, Rock Island, Ill. 192 pages. $2.00. 


When Bishop Otto Dibelius visited the Seminary last fall, he 
observed that whereas Americans customarily express themselves 
in superlatives, the German remarks casually after having heard 
an exceptionally good sermon: “Die Predigt hat mir gefallen.” Lest 
I, in this review of Professor Hall’s book, indulge in terms like 
“excellent,” “magnificent,” “epoch-making,” etc., I'll merely say: 
“T like this book.” 


Before telling why I like this book, a few introductory re- 
marks are in order. Professor Hall teaches at Gustavus Adolphus 
College, a Lutheran college at St. Peter, Minn. His book “is the 
first in what is hoped will be a long line of useful books and 
studies for college students to be known as the Gustavus Series.” 
“It is small enough so that a student may be expected to master 
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its materials in a two hour one semester or one hour two semester 
course.” The bibliography is at a minimum, limited to the neces. 
sary general reference tools for independent study on the college 
level (no reference to Zahn’s exhaustive studies; six titles by 
E. J. Goodspeed seems a slight overdose). Part One deals with 
literary and historical matters, such as the sources of our knowl- 
edge of Jesus, how the Gospel took form, and the writing and 
publishing of the third Gospel and the Book of Acts. Parts Two 
and Three deal, respectively, with what Jesus said and did, and 
what the Apostles said and did. A general index and a Scripture 
index are added. 


This book is perhaps the first text of its kind published by 
an American Lutheran professor for Lutheran college students, 
It is not a commentary, but a presentation of the basic content 
of Luke and Acts, with due attention, however, where this 
seemed desirable, to exegetical detail and historical perspective, 
The chapters are brief, each broken down into paragraphs headed 
by suitable subtitles. The book reflects on every page the au- 
thor’s wide research in early Christian history and his thorough 
knowledge of Luke and Acts. Professor Hall possesses the rare 
ability to synthesize related materials without, however, disregard- 
ing niceties of detail. Throughout the book there is evident a 
clear confession of Jesus as the Savior, the Messiah, and of His 
human-divine nature. The author’s clear-cut statement of the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper (pp. 97—98) makes one 
especially happy. Augustana Press did a superb printing job. 


The author will not take it amiss, however, if this reviewer 
expresses a few concerns. Professor Hall is not in sympathy with 
efforts to reconstruct Jesus’ life by combining the four Gospels. 
Even “the three [synoptists] cannot be combined without irrepar- 
able damage any more than the quartet could. All four must stand 
independently as literary entities. Comparisons can and should 
be made, but with the clear understanding that not one of the 
Gospels shall be interpreted in the light of another, but that each 
one has its own inimitable story of Jesus to tell” (p.17). It is 
true, irreparable damage has been done to the Gospels by some 
harmonists, but surely not by all. There are harmonies which 
do not violate the peculiar character of each of the four Gospels. 
Conflicts and apparent contradictions arising from a comparison 
of passages in the four Gospels can be resolved even though such 
resolutions may be, in the nature of the case, only approxima- 
tions to objective truth. Finally, the quest for a unified life of 
Jesus based on the four Gospels is so natural and so thoroughly 
legitimate that a student of the New Testament may not evade it. 

The position shared by Professor Hall that Luke and Acts 
came into existence as late as ca. 85 A. D. and that Ephesus was the 
center of publication of New Testament books rests on too slender 
evidence. The author holds to the view that the oral tradition of 
Jesus was handed down much in the manner as modern Form- 
geschichte has pictured it. But, surely, one must bear in mind 
that as much as nothing is known about the “how” of the oral 
tradition. The writer says: “Paul was cautious about giving 
women equal rights in the church (1 Timothy 2:12), but Luke 
indicates no such hesitation on the part of the Holy Spirit” (p. 53). 
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This is an overstatement. Cf. Gal.3:28. To say, “This revolu- 
tionary movement [the incidents at Sepphoris], which occurred 
when Jesus was between five and ten years of age, left an in- 
delible impression upon Him about the futility of trying to revolt 
against the Romans” (p.62) suggests the question: “How do we 
know? Not one of the Gospels nor any other source gives us 
information whether and to what, if any, extent Jesus was affected 
by what happened at Sepphoris.” 

In the author’s discussion of the Baptism of Jesus one misses 
the reference to the answer supplied by Jesus Himself in the 
Gospel of Matthew: “Thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness” (Matt.3:15). On p.75 we read: “He said that He must 
preach the good news to other towns also, thus directing His 
steps southward to Judea” (Luke 4:43). But doesn’t the account 
in Luke make it clear that Jesus continued His activities in Galilee 
for some time? The Transfiguration experience suggests more 
than that “the disciples were shown that Christ transcends the 
Old Testament characters who pointed to Him, namely, Moses and 
Elijah . . . and that they understood that He was the suffering 
servant of the Lord” (p.80). It suggests first of all that Jesus 
was, in truth, the Son of the living God, as Peter had confessed 
Him only a short time before. The statement “Luke’s explanation 
of his [Judas’] action is demon possession” (p. 84) is not accurate. 
Luke distinguishes between demoniac possession and complete 
surrender to Satan, implied Luke 22:3. The statement “In the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, Jesus maintained that the little girl 
was only sleeping and that she would get well if they had faith” 
(p.114) does not adequately stress the miraculous element in- 
volved. To suggest that the Jews present at the healing of the 
paralytic were offended at the statement of Jesus “Thy sins be 
forgiven thee” because “Jesus was not a priest. Forgiveness could 
be granted only in the Temple precincts at Jerusalem after the 
appropriate sacrifice had been delivered” (p.118) introduces an 
extraneous factor not suggested by the context. These Jews were 
offended because Jesus did something which in their opinion only 
God could do. In addition to the above concerns one wishes that 
the author had here and there been more positive and forthright 
in his statements. 

Nevertheless I like Professor Hall’s book, and I bespeak for 
it a wide circle of readers. At this time, when our own Church 
is making a Synod-wide effort to promote Bible study, leaders of 
adult classes who are planning to give a course in Luke or Acts 
will derive much benefit from a study of Professor Hall’s book. 
Our university pastors in particular will find the book very 
helpful. Paut M. BRETSCHER 


The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. Edited by Harold R. 
Willoughby. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il. 
436 pages, 94%4x6%4. $6.00. 

This most timely and stimulating volume presents twenty- 
four scholarly investigations and discussions of Biblical problems 
contributed either by members of the Chicago Society for Biblical 
Research or by scholars working under the auspices of that so- 
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ciety. The Society for Biblical Research was reorganized at Chi- 
cago in 1892, under the chairmanship of President W. R. Harper 
after it had functioned for some time as a section of the National 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. The purpose of the 
society is stated in Article II of its Constitution as follows: “The 
object of this Society shall be to promote the critical investigation 
of the Bible: and all departments of study which bear upon the 
interpretation of Scripture shall be considered germane to this 
object” (p.X). The articles in Part I of the book represent “a de- 
velopment and enlargement of the program of the Society for the 
academic year 1945—46.” Toward the end of World War II the 
Society resolved that “the most valuable thing it could do for 
biblical research would be to survey comprehensively the present 
position and the most promising possibilities for biblical studies,” 
Accordingly, its executive committee “projected the program plans 
for the Society to cover in survey fashion the immediately past 
accomplishments, the current status, and the immediately future 
opportunities for biblical research in the main areas of study: 
Old Testament, Intertestamental, and New Testament” (p. XIII). 
“These plans were carried out in the 1945—46 sessions of the So- 
ciety and the papers submitted during that period constitute Part I 
of the volume, entitled “General Surveys of Main Areas.” It was, 
however, resolved “to supplement the main surveys with special 
investigations of crucial problems that are engaging scholarly at- 
tention at the present time. Outstanding specialists were selected 
and invited to make such particularized contributions” (p. XIII f.). 
These investigations constitute Part II of the book. No doubt, the 
Bible student, in a general way, will find the essays in the first 
part more appealing than those in the second part, though there 
are exceptions. Here are some of the topics treated in the first 
part: “Old Testament Research Between the Great Wars” (Bow- 
man, University of Chicago); “Intertestamental Studies Since 
Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha” (Rylarrsdam, Chicago); 
“New Testament Criticism in the World-Wars Period” (Parvis, 
Chicago) ; “The Present Situation of Biblical Archaeology” (Wright, 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago); “Current Trends in Catholic Bib- 
lical Research” (Cobb, Kansas Wesleyan University); “The War 
in Europe and the Future of Biblical Studies” (W. F. Albright, 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore); “Urgent Tasks for New Testament 
Research” (Schubert, Chicago). In the second part the follow- 
ing articles perhaps deserve special notice: “The Geographical Con- 
ditioning of Religious Experience in Palestine” (McCown, Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley); “The Role of the Bible in the 
Reformation” (Hays, McCormick Seminary, Chicago); “A Critique 
of the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament” (Wikgren, 
Chicago). While the various contributions are, on the whole, 
scholarly, thorough, and historically trustworthy, they represent 
the liberal theological views for which the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and such other schools as took part in the 
venture stand. Two of the contributions were made by Jewish 
scholars, namely: “Contemporary Trends in Jewish Bible Study” 
(Felix Levy, Emanuel Congregation, Chicago) and “Current 
Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research” (Harry Orlinsky, 
Jewish Institute of Religion, New York). Lack of space forbids 
even a superficial appraisal of the various articles. Suffice it to 
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say that the reviewer warmly recommends this unique study in 
Biblical problems to all students interested in the field of Biblical 
studies, not only because here are well-prepared surveys rich in 
scientific detail and evaluation, but also because they indicate what 
liberal scholarship is planning for the future in the vast and im- 
portant field of Biblical research and theology. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Romance of the Ministry. By Raymond Calkins. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston and Chicago. 253 pages, 7% x5. $2.00. 


This is a volume which, though it does not purport to be a 
treatise on the pastoral office, deals chiefly with Pastoral Theology. 
One reads it with mixed feelings. The author reveals a deep in- 
sight into the perplexing problems of our modern ministry and 
uses a fine approach in solving many of them. But, to quote just 
one example, we can hardly agree that a Protestant minister should 
consent, in the case of mixed marriages, to have his parishioners 
married by a Roman priest. Does he sanction the instruction by 
the priest and the solemn promise which must be signed before 
the marriage will be solemnized? On the theological side, one 
wonders where the author stands. So many sections of the book 
fairly clamor for a clear-cut statement of the Vicarious Atonement, 
but it is not forthcoming. Though the language is quite Scriptural, 
one retains an empty and disappointed feeling. And who among 
us would think of explaining the parable of the pearl of great 
price (Matt. 13:45-46) as depicting Christ’s quest for the sinner’s 
salvation? or Christ’s descent into hell as going down “to where 
you are that you might find him there under you, to lift you out of 
the hell of your misery into life and manhood once more”? — Used 
with care, the book can prove helpful in various ways as far as 
the practical ministry is concerned. O. E. Sonn 


Miracles — A Preliminary Study. By C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan 
Company, N.Y. 220 pages, 8% x5%. $2.50. 

Of all works in the field of Christian apologetics which C. S. 

Lewis, fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, England, so far has 


‘written, this is perhaps his most logical and theological. It is 


perhaps also his most profound. As many other great apologists, 
so also C. S. Lewis is inclined to write more than is good for him, 
so that some of his books, especially the three novels which he 
has published, somewhat impair his reputation as an outstanding 
leader in Christian thought. Even his Screwtape Letters are of 
relatively minor value, though this book has been given much 
praise and had been welcomed by many readers. But books such 
as Beyond Personality, The Case for Christianity, The Problem of 
Pain, and others deserve far greater recognition than they have 
received as truly great works, which should be read time and 
again, and their leading thoughts should be interpreted in dis- 
cussions and addresses in lay circles for the benefit of the many 
who need the lessons of truth and and assurance which they teach. 
Of these more worthy literary productions of Lewis, his Miracles 
is in many ways the most helpful. It has been described as dif- 
ficult reading. This it is not; only it requires slow and careful 
reading, as also much re-reading, to grasp the fundamentals of 
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logical values which the author propounds. The reader must also 
now and then prick himself to new attention, since the very 
monotony of the writer’s stringent logic may lull him to semi. 
wakeful sleep. He must also beware of downright shortcomings, 
As so many other apologists, Lewis often runs far ahead of his 
readers in thinking out problems, and at times he even reaches 
beyond the domain of apologetics into the cloudland of pure 
philosophy. Again, Lewis is an Anglo-Catholic, and occasionally 
his emphases are motivated by his theological tenets. When, for 
example, he treats the incarnation of Christ as the central, in 
fact, as the only Christian miracle, apart from which all others 
have little significance, he leaves out of sight the truth that the 
créche of Bethlehem has meaning only in view of the Cross 
of Calvary. Lewis does not deny that, but neither does he say 
that. Apart from these and other caveats, however, the book pre- 
sents to the Christian student of apologetics undeniable values 
and is perhaps one of the most helpful popular monographs on the 
prolegomena of the doctrine of miracles ever written. Lewis him- 
self cautions the reader that his book is only a “preliminary study” 
of the subject of miracles. What he purposes to do is to blaze 
a trail through the rank coppice of agnostic and atheistic objec- 
tions to the possibility and probability of miracles. By slow, 
painstaking, at times almost crushing, logical processes he takes 
from under the argumentations of naturalists and humanists prop 
after prop upon which their demurrers to miracles are placed. Of 
the naturalist and the supernaturalist, the latter, as Lewis demon- 
strates, is the more logical thinker. Not the supernaturalist, but 
the naturalist (atheist) stultifies himself. There is logical ground 
for belief in a supernature. The unbeliever drags behind himself 
on the string of errant deductions “red herrings” of unwarranted 
objections to the idea of miracles. Miracles are proper, just as 
also they are probable, since the “grand miracle” of Christ's 
incarnation, which reason cannot deny, has once taken place and 
God has become man. Such are some of the basic thoughts with 
which Lewis concerns himself in this fine apologetic. They are 
thoughts with which every thinking Christian, above all, every 
thinking pastor, should concern himself. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 

By Thy Blood. Daily Devotions No. 81, February 8 to 
March 28, 1948. By Rev. George C. Koenig, New York, N.Y. 
Single copy, 5 cents, postage extra; subscription for 8 consecutive 
numbers, 55 cents; 16 numbers, $1.00. Bulk price: 48 cents per 
dozen, postage extra; $3.50 per hundred, postage extra. 


Der Gekreuzigte unsere Weisheit. Andachten fuer die Zeit 
vom 8. Februar bis zum 28. Maerz 1948. By Dr. Theo. Laetsch, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price same as above. 
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